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Summer Refresher for Pastors 





BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL announces a new Summer Refresher 
Program for pastors to be conducted July 18 to August 5, 1960. The Divinity 
School will provide apartments as well as single and double rooms so that pastors 
can take their families with them. Stimulating courses, clinics, seminars and 
special speakers will be provided by the Divinity School. In addition, pastors 
and their families will be able to avail themselves of the many recreational and 
cultural activities which abound in the great San Francisco Bay area. 


Under the leadership of Ralph E. Knudsen, B.A., Th.M., Th.D., Dean of 
the Divinity School, four courses of study and three refresher seminars will be 
presented by a select faculty. Courses may be taken for credit by persons whose 
academic background qualifies them to receive it. All others may attend courses 
as auditors. 


Courses 


History OF Baptist MissiONARY ENTERPRISE, by Ervin P. Y. Simpson, M.A., B.D., 
Th.M., Th.D., F.R.A.L, Professor of Church History. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Reidar B. Bjornard, Cand. Theol., Th.D., 
Professor of Old Testament. 

A Cuinic on Preacuinc, Gene E. Bartlett, A.B., B.D., D.D., Lyman Beecher 
Lecturer, Yale, 1961; C. Oscar Johnson, B.D., Th.M., LL.D., Instructor in 
Homiletics and Evangelism; Ada Grace Cralle, B.A., Professor of Public 
Speaking. 


Seminars 


THe YOKEFELLOW GrouP IN THE LocaL Cuurcnu, Cecil Osborne, B.A., B.D., D.D., 
pastor, First Baptist Church, Burlingame, California. 


FAITH AND FELLOWSHIP OF AMERICAN Baptists, Russell S. Orr, A.B., B.D., Th.D., 
D.D., Executive Secretary, Washington Baptist Convention. 


PastoRAL CouNSELING, Paul S. Kurtz, B.A., B.D., Ph.D., Executive Director, 
Church Counseling Service, Clinical Psychologist. 


The daily chapel hour will provide opportunities for hearing outstanding 
speakers on a variety of subjects. In addition, there will be time for personal 
conferences with the various leaders, as well as some special evening programs 
of interest to all. 


Encourage your Pastor to attend this Summer Refresher. Help make it 
possible for your pastor to invest three weeks in an experience of study, wor- 


ship, spiritual renewal and warm Christian fellowship. Help your pastor 
strengthen his ministry. 


Write for Information to DR. RALPH E. KNUDSEN, Dean 


BERKELEY Baptist Olvinity school 


2606 DWIGHT WAY BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


PAUL S. KURTZ RUSSELL ORR CECIL OSBORNE ADA GRACE CRALLE 
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tist Home Mission Societies. 

MARIVENE MILLETT BROWN 
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Mich. 
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VICTOR F. SCALISE is minister 
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H. Sears), a former American Baptist 
missionary, was before her retirement 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
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EDMUND C. SHAW is the secre- 
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American Baptist missionary in Bhim- 
pore, in the Bengal-Orissa area of 
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The Cover 


These Franklin College students are hav- 
ing “the time of their lives”—harmonizing 
around the piano, enjoying Christian fel- 
lowship, and just being together in an at- 
mosphere of good will and brotherhood. 
Scenes such as this, which may be found in 
all our American Baptist schools and col- 
leges, constitute the “plus” in Christian 
education in our day. 





Picture Credits 


Cover, Byron C. Nash Studio; p. 4, (bot- 
tom), American Baptist News Service; 
p. 17, Photo-Art Commercial Studio; p. 22, 
Erich S. Herrmann, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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April Quiz 


|. Name the Smith College gradu- 
ate who responded to a call to become 
a teaching missionary to Japan in 
1890. 

2. Thirty-eight American Baptist 
churches, with a membership of (1) 
15,954; (2) 11,050; (3) 12,295 make 
up the Baptist Union of Rochester and 
Monroe County. Which is correct? 

3. Who is the author of Authority 
and Power in the Free Church Tradi- 
tion? and on which page in this issue 
does a review of the book appear? 

4. The Christian college is not in 
business primarily to liquidate igno- 
rance on a mass scale. It is in business 
to help individuals develop to the full- 
est possible degree their God-given 
capacities of intellectual understand- 
ing, , . Fill 
in the blanks. 

5. From which school were 551 
home missionaries, 121 foreign mis- 
sionaries, 64 directors of Christian ed- 
ucation, and 61 wives of Baptist min- 
isters graduated? 

6. The names of three schools for 
girls in Japan are: Soshin, Shokei, and 
Hinomoto, with a total enrollment of 
(1) one thousand; (2) five thousand; 
(3) three thousand. Which is correct? 

7. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Societies appointed an Amer- 
ican Baptist pastor to organize new 
congregations in new or_ under- 
churched housing areas of the South. 
Name the pastor. 

8. A dispensary will be built to help 
care for patients in the leper colony at 
Jorhat, Assam, India. In whose mem- 
ory will it be built? 

9. The old First Baptist Church, 
Rochester, N.Y., did not perish from 
giving members and money to start 
new churches. What is happening to- 
day under the leadership of C. Ever- 
hard Deems? 

10. The number one problem at 
one of our mission schools is how to 
keep a full staff of ten teachers, be- 
cause they simply cannot afford to 
meet current wage demands. Name 
the school. 

11. At the annual school of missions 
of the First Baptist Church, Taft, 
Calif., the total attendance was (1) 
975; (2) 1,031; (3) 972. Which is 
correct? 

12. It is startling what American 
people annually spend for education 
and other things. What is spent on 
liquor and tobacco, and what is spent 
on public and private education? 

13. The Christian witness has been 
presented with telling effect by Church 
World Service. Where is the Faith 
Hope Nursery? 





Answers to Quiz on page 46 
April, 1960 
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WILL WE RUN OUT OF COLLEGE TEACHERS? 


Possibly not. Chances are, there will always be someone 
around to fill classroom vacancies. But, unless drastic im- 
provements are made in faculty salary scales, quality is 
bound to drop. 


How can it be otherwise? 

As one young Ph.D. sums it up, “We want to teach and we 
want to do basic research. But industry offers us twice the 
salary we can get as teachers. We talk it over with our wives, 
but it’s pretty hard to turn down $10,00 to work for less than 
half that amount.” 


Would you? 


Small wonder, then, that more and more qualified teachers, 
dedicated but discouraged, are leaving the campus each year 
for better paying jobs in business and industry. And, in the 
face of this alarming trend, college applications are expected 
to double within ten years. 


Just where will the teachers come from? 

According to a report of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, “This great flood of youngsters 
will be taught — taught well or badly. And the demand for 
teachers will somehow be at least partly met — if not with 
well-prepared teachers then with ill-prepared, if not with 
superior teachers then with inferior ones.” 

Not a very rosy picture, is it? 

As a nation whose destiny depends on the maximum de- 
velopment of our human resources, we must put a stop to 
this nonsense. You can and must help. Support the college 
of your choice so that it can pay fair, competitive salaries to 
its teachers. Then encourage talented young people to pur- 
sue teaching careers. The rewards will be greater than 
you think. 


Franklin College 


Franklin, Indiana 




















Valley Forge 
Financing Assured 

Money for long-term financing of 
the American Baptist administrative 
offices at Valley Forge, Pa., has been 
assured at a favorable rate of interest. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has agreed to lend $4-mil- 
lion, to become available when the 
building is occupied, and to be repaid 
in twenty years. The Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company will lend an 
additional $2-million, to be repaid in 
ten years. Conferences continue with 
four boards and societies of the con- 
vention toward a successful comple- 
tion of documents making available 
up to $2-million for purposes of con- 
struction and permanent financing. 
The grant of land by The Board of 
Education and Publication is valued 
at a half-million dollars, making a 
total of $8.5-million for the project. 
Careful negotiations with lending in- 
stitutions have effected a saving dur- 
ing the amortization period of well 
over $1-million. 


Haselden Accepts 
Editorial Post 

On March 1, Kyle Haselden, pastor 
of The Baptist Temple, Charleston, 
W.Va., since 1954, became managing 
editor of The Christian Century, edi- 
tor of The Pulpit, and professor of 
homiletics on the federated theologi- 
cal faculty of The University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Haselden is a graduate of 
Furman University and Colgate Roch- 
ester Divinity School. He received an 
honorary D.D. degree from Morris 
Harvey College in 1956. He has served 
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Foote Memorial Church, Osaka, Japan, made possible 
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from Kansas Baptist women. Named for the late John A. Foote, who, with 
Mrs. Foote, was American Baptist missionary to Japan almost forty years 





other pastorates in Yonkers, N.Y., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Rochester, 
N.Y. In 1959, he published a book, 
The Racial Problem in Christian Per- 
spective, for which he recently re- 
ceived the annual Brotherhood Award 
in the field of nonfiction. 


Extension Pastor 
For Southern States 

William B. Hill, an American Bap- 
tist pastor, has been appointed by the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties to organize new congregations 
in new or underchurched housing 
areas of the South. Lincoln B. Wads- 
worth, secretary of the division of 
church extension and edifice funds, 
announced the action. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Hill came as the result 
of numerous requests from American 
Baptists living in the Southern states. 
In appointing Mr. Hill, the Home 
Mission Societies chose a man with 


personal and academic background in 
both North and South. A permanent 
pastor will be called to each new 
church as soon as it becomes well 
established. Mr. Hill has been pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Joliet, 
Ill., since 1952. He served previously 
as pastor of the Columbia Baptist 
Church, Seattle, Wash., from 1940 to 
1942, and from 1945 to 1949. He 
served as an Army chaplain, from 
1942 to 1945, and saw extended serv- 
ice in the Pacific area. While stationed 
in Australia, he preached in churches 
of many different denominations. 


Bartlett to Head 
Colgate Rochester 

Gene E. Bartlett, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
since 1953, has been named president- 
elect of Colgate Rochester Divinity 
School, Rochester, N.Y., to succeed 
Wilbour E. Saunders upon his retire- 
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Mr. and 
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Mrs. C. F. Wong have made substantial gifts to the Baptist cause 
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in Mexico. Their candy factory in Mexico City was of great interest to 
board and staff members of the American Baptist Home Mission Societies 
when board met there recently. Girl in foreground decorating Easter eggs 
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Roberto Porras Maynes, first full- 
time executive secretary National 
Baptist Convention, Mexico, speaks 
at rally during meetings of board 
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Gene E. Bartlett 


ment, January 1. Dr. Bartlett, starting 
his relationship with the school on 
June 15, will be inaugurated early in 
1961. The president-elect is a graduate 
of Denison University and of Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School. He re- 
ceived an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree from Denison University in 
1952. 


Service Pins 
Awarded Missionaries 

Six American Baptist medical mis- 
sionaries received service pins during 
and following the board meetings of 
the American Baptist Home Mission 
Societies in Mexico. Recipients were: 
Ota G. Walters, head of the Baptist 
clinic, Miahuatlan, Mexico; Reba C. 
Wilson, director of the Nursing 
School, Puebla, Mexico; Feland Mea- 
dows, director of the Baptist Hospital, 
Puebla, and Mrs. Meadows; John S. 
Pixley, director of the Baptist Hospital, 
Managua, Nicaragua, and Mrs. Pix- 
ley. The pins were presented by Willis 
A. Reed, president of the societies. 


Dispensary 

To Aid Lepers 

_A dispensary to help care for pa- 
tients in the leper colony at Jorhat, 
Assam, India, will be built as a me- 
morial to the late Mary Kirby Berry, 
American Baptist medical missionary, 
who died in August, 1957. A total of 
$9,000 has been given for that pur- 
pose. Almost half the money was 
raised by Doctor Mary Guild, of the 
First Baptist Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Contributions of more than $4,000 
were given through American Leprosy 
Missions, Inc., and another $900 came 
separately from other friends of the 
late Dr. Berry. Marlin D. Farnum, 
administrative secretary for India of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies, expressed joy that a new dis- 
pensary will be built at Jorhat to re- 
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THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE offers a three year Junior College program to train com- 
mitted young women for the church related vocations. Either a terminal vocational 
course or a transfer course may be taken for the Associate in Arts degree. Candidates 
for the transfer course must meet the usual college entrance requirements. 


Applications for the 1960 fall semester are now being received. Strong liberal arts 
emphasis in the curriculum. 


Write for further information and literature to 


Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, President, 


Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

















Milton C. Froyd 


ANNOUNCING 


The appointment of 
DR. MILTON C. FROYD 


To succeed Dr. Oren H. Baker on his retirement in 


June. 


ing Service at Princeton, N. J. 





as DEAN 


Dr. Froyd, specialist in the field of theological educa- 
tion, was for ten years director of research at Colgate 
Rochester, and last year served as administrative assist- 
ant to the President. Prior to coming to Rochester he 
was affiliated with the American Baptist Board of Educa- 
tion as director of research in the Department of Theo- 
logical Education. He continues as research consultant 
for the Department, as well as for the American Baptist 
Commission on the Ministry and Lay Leadership Devel- 
opment. He is chairman of the Advisory Council for the 
Ministry Study being conducted by the Educational Test- 


COLGATE ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York 


























CROZER 








THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 





Chester, Pennsylvania 


A rich tradition and relevant curriculum. 


Courses leading to B.D., M.R.E., and Th.M. degrees. 
40% increase in enrollment over previous year. 


Building more and better facilities. 


Emphasis on growing understanding of Christian mes- 


sage. 


Education for communicating the gospel. 


Financial aid for qualified students. 
Placement services for the churches. 


Sankey L. Blanton, President 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


Chester, Pennsylvania 
































BOOK YOUR BROWNELL 
MISSION TOUR 


.... says Dr. Theodore F. Adams 


Pentecost is possible at Rio . .. more than 20,000 registered 
delegates are expected—4,000 from North America! It is es- 
((@s sential that you register now—to have the accommodations 


you want... the tour you want. 


&> The Rio Congress -will be a great spiritual experience ...a 


Rio will be a perfect setting for this magnificient Congress 
. a city of breath-taking beauty, Rio is graced by the famed 
( statue of Christ the Redeemer atop Hunchback Mountain. 


- 


Most delegates will join Brownell Mission Tours before and 
after Rio . . . through the hot Amazon country to the cool 
southern lands—visiting Baptist missionaries and their sta- 


7 &> tions. You will have the opportunity for mission work your- 
Re self—there are 165,000 Baptists already in Brazil—hundreds 
i» of thousands more natives waiting to be told the story of 

Baptism. 


Brownell Mission Tours are tailored to suit your time and pocketbook... . 
You'll find a Mission Tour just for you from the more than 100 tours available. 
Rates from $625. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT TODAY—AVOID DISAP- 
POINTMENT LATER—REGISTER NOW FOR THE BROWNELL MISSION 
TOUR YOU WANT. Budget Conscious?—Ask about Brownell’s Travel Now— 


Pay Later Plan. 
| Jouts 


OFFICIAL TOUR COMPANY FOR NORTH AMERICA 
BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS—RIO DE JANEIRO—JUNE 26-JULY 3 











place an extremely inadequate one 
The leprosy work at Jorhat was startex 
by Dr. Berry’s parents, Dr. and Mrs 
Herbert W. Kirby, missionaries, wh« 
are retired at Arcadia, Calif. Since he 
death, the work has been directed by 
staff at the Jorhat Christian Hospital 
at which five American Baptist mis- 
sionaries are appointed. 


Nationals to Attend 
Rio Congress 

Among the hundreds of Baptists at- 
tending the Tenth Congress of the 
Baptist World Alliance, in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, June 28—July 3, will be twenty- 
odd missionaries and nationals related 
to American Baptist overseas mission 
work. They will stay in Rio after the 
congress to plan the agenda for a con- 
sultation on overseas missions. In addi- 
tion, seven staff members and two rep- 
resentatives of the boards will attend. 
In 1957, the Foreign Mission Societies 
held a consultation here in the United 
States. It was attended by mission 
secretaries and, for the first time, na- 
tional leaders. The group which meets 
after the Rio congress probably will 
lay plans to hold the next consultation 
in Asia. 


Baptist Laymen 
Meet in Massachusetts 

Fifty-four Baptist laymen and their 
wives met recently for a week end at 
Northfield Inn, Northfield, Mass. Wit- 
nessing to God took first place in the 
minds of the young engineers, bankers, 
teachers, and business people. “The 
work of the church is in witness, and 
not in organization, administration, 
and finance. These are necessary, but 
they are not to take all our time,” one 
layman declared at the end of the 
three days. This was the first such 
meeting of laymen on a statewide basis 
arranged for the purpose of thinking 
through the mission and theology of 
the church. Paul Lee Sturges, execu- 
tive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Baptist Convention, and Robert L. 
Weaver, director of promotion, 
planned the conference in co-opera- 
tion with Hillyer H. Straton, pastor 
of First Baptist Church, Malden, 
Mass., who was chairman of the ses- 
sions. 


Goodwin Stresses 
Cultural Exchange 

The pictures which Baptists, North 
and South, have of each other are 
really caricatures, and the image the 
world has of Baptists is something en- 
tirely different again. This was the 
conclusion of a forum held at Birming- 
ham, Ala., during a recent meeting of 
the Southern Baptist Public Relations 
Association. An American Baptist 
leader, R. Dean Goodwin, was one of 
three speakers at the one-hour forum. 
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entral’s New Library 
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provides the finest facilities in modern library science. 





Study areas located among free- 
standing stacks is a unique con- 
cept in theological libraries. The 
new library provides thoughtful 
students with opportunities for 
quality theological education. 





On May 6, 1960, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, internationally known churchman, will be the speaker at the 
library dedication service. Dr. Dahlberg is minister of the Delmar Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
currently is serving as president of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. 


CENTRAL BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
President Paul T. Losh 
Seminary Heights Kansas City, Kansas 
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. A BAPTIST SCHOOL 
eadte for BOYS 


Endowed scholarships available 


In an atmosphere that combines high academic achieve- 
ment with distinctive Christian emphasis, Peddie prepares 
boys for college and for life. Peddie graduatés are students 
in the outstanding universities of the nation. Three hundred 
ninety-eight boys and 48 faculty members provide for indi- 
vidual attention. Bible instruction and daily chapel at- 
tendance for all boys—Junior School, grades 7 and 8, 
Upper School, grades 9 through 12. New gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, and golf course provide excellent 
facilities for training healthy bodies. New chapel, new 
library, and superb academic curriculum provide unexcelled 
training for young minds. Summer sessions also available. 


Rev. Harold F. Stoddard, Jr., Chaplain 


For catalog and all information address: 


Carrol Oscar Morong, B.D., Th.D., Headmaster 
Chapel Box B Hightstown, New Jersey 


WORLD MISSION TOUR 


For American Baptists 














e Attend the Baptist World Congress at Rio de Janeiro 

e Visit every mission field 

e Visit South America, Africa, Asia — Sightseeing included 
e Leave New York June 24 — Return September 3 


e Tour leader: Livingston H. Lomas, Pastor 
Calvary Baptist Church, 
Rochester, New York 


A trip for Pastors, Laymen, Convention Personnel 


Reservations limited — Write now for information to aan on, 
MACPHERSON TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. SETS, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. > ASTA. 
Organizers of tours since 1928 “PAVE WO 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
provides 


Academic Excellence 

Dedicated Faculty 

Friendly Student Body 

Christian Atmosphere 

Redlands in Europe Program 

Co-Educational Classes 

One of America’s Most Beauti- 
ful Campuses 


Write: 
Dr. Georce H. ARMACOST, President 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


Redlands, California 











He is director of the division of com- 
munication, American Baptist Con- 
vention. The other two were W. Barry 
Garrett, associate director of the Bap- 
tist Joint Committee on Public Af- 
fairs, Washington, D.C., and Arthu 
Rutledge, director of the division of 
missions pf the Southern Baptist Home 
Mission Board. Goodwin said: “There 
should be cultural exchange of teach- 
ers, preachers, journalists, public rela- 
tions men, executives, students, and 
many others, in order to get to under- 
stand each other. This would then 
give a basis for presenting the total 
Baptist image to the country.” 


In a Word 
Or Two 

@ Henry J. Croes, former pastor of 
Grace Baptist Church, San Jose, 
Calif., was recently installed as pastor 
of Calvary Baptist Church, Denver, 
Colo. 

@ Winthrop S. Hudson, professor 
of history of Christianity at Colgate 
Rochester Divinity School, has been 
awarded a fellowship by The Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools 
to pursue a program of research. He 
will spend eight months in England 
while on sabbatical leave during the 
academic year 1960-1961. 

® Milton C. Froyd, director of re- 
search and administrative assistant to 
the president at Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School, has been appointed 
dean, to succeed Oren H. Baker, when 
he retires in June. 

@ The board of trustees of the Bap- 
tist Hospital Fund, St. Paul, Minn., 
recently elected George Earl, M.D., 
president, succeeding Earle V. Pierce, 
who died November 10, 1959. 

@ Paul H. Conrad recently became 
pastor of Hope Baptist Church, Al- 
bany, N.Y., after a nine-year pastorate 
at the North Baptist Church, Port 
Chester. 

® Chester H. Loucks, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for the past twenty years, will 
become the associate director of the 
Ann Arbor-Washtenaw Council of 
Churches, on June 15. 

@ The First Baptist Church, Taft, 
Calif., recently conducted its annual 
school of missions, with classes for pri- 
mary children through adults. Total 
atendance was 1,031. The pastor of 
the church is Joseph W. Bruner. 

® Robert G. Middleton, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Kansas City, 
Kans., was elected president of the 
Council of Churches of Greater Kan- 
sas City. Stanley I. Stuber is general 
secretary of the council. 

@ Charles C. Knapp, minister of 
the First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill., for the past six years, is now pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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> NORTHERN 
serves the denomination... 


contributing significantly to the 
wy EDUCATIONAL life 


of American Baptists 





Faris D. Whitesell 








C. Adrian Heaton 





Leonard Gittings 




















Andrew B. Martin 


Warren C. Young 


George M. Johnson 


ANDREW B. MartTIN, B.D. ’27 and D.D. ’36, 

is president of Ottawa University, Kansas, where he has 
served since 1935. For a period of over nine years 
prior to this he pastored Baptist churches in La Crosse, 
West Allis and Waukesha, Wisconsin. Dr. Martin is a 
gifted speaker as well as an able administrator. 

He has served on numerous denominational boards 
and committees in both state 

and national work. 





GeorGE M. JouHNSON, B.D. °37 and Th.D. ’41, 

is professor of Christian theology at Central Baptist 
Theological Seminary where he has served since 

1941. His earlier training was received at the 

University of Chicago. Dr. Johnson served in American 
Baptist pastorates for five years and was a 

teaching fellow at Northern Seminary while 

completing his studies. 


t » | A host of NORTHERN men and 

: | women serve the Christian 
cause, ministering in many 
ways toa confused and 
needy world. 






3040 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
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Faris D. WHITESELL, B.D. ’23, Th.M. ’24 and Th.D. ’31, 

is professor of pastoral theology and senior professor 

in the practical field at Northern Seminary where he 

has served since 1925. He received undergraduate training at 
William Jewell College, which also conferred the honorary D.D. 
upon him in 1936. Dr. Whitesell has written extensively in the field of 
evangelism and in preaching. He is a contributing editor and 
correspondent for Christianity Today. 


C. ADRIAN HEATON, B.D. ’40 and Th.D. °44, is president 

of California Baptist Theological Seminary. For 

a number of years he served as head of the Department 

of Christian Education, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 

and prior to that was professor in the same field at 

Northern Seminary. He has written extensively for Religious Education, 
Foundations, Baptist Leader and numerous other publications. 

A book, co-authored by Dr. Heaton and his wife, will be 

published soon by Judson Press. 


LEONARD GiTTINGs, B.D. ’43 and D.D. ’S3, is 

professor of Christian missions and of the history of religion at 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. Prior to this he 

was professor of missions at Northern Seminary, where he 
served for five years. Dr. Gittings served as a pastor 

for more than ten years and as a missionary to the Belgian 
Congo for fifteen years where his responsibilities included 
evangelistic, educational, medical and translation work. 


WarrEN C. Youna, B.D. *48, is professor of 

Christian philosophy at Northern Seminary where he has served 
for over ten years. He was Bordon Parker Browne Fellow 

at Boston University where he received his doctorate. 

He has been a frequent contributor to various religious and 
philosophical journals, and his contribution in 

the field of writing includes A Christian Approach 

to Philosophy, which is used by a number of 

colleges and seminaries as a basic text. 


vv" NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Sioux Falls College 
was founded in 1883 
to offer higher educa- 
tion within a distinc- 
tively Christian at- 


mosphere. 





@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL e@ BUSINESS @ TEACHER TRAINING 

A four-year liberal arts college offering majors in twenty academic 
fields and minors in twenty-one areas. Pre-professional, business and teacher- 
training programs complete the curriculum. Total expenses are $1,056 per 
year. For information, write to the Admissions Counselor. 


SIOUX FALLS COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls fully accedited South Dakota 














Today, B.M.T.S. offers the best in Bible and Christian education 


Are You the MISS in MISSIONS? 


If you aren't there, will MISSIONS MISS the Mark? 





Have you considered a call to Christian Service, in home or foreign 
missions, or as a local Church D.R.E.? 

If so, you should plan now for your Christian education and the college 
in which you will prepare for your work. 


courses for young women. Its program of Vocational Practice is un- 
equalled, and opportunities for placement are of a wide variety. 

There is still room for you in the incoming class of 1960. Write today 
and receive information. 





BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
510 Wellington Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 


























campus is located in Mile High Denver at 
the foot of the glorious Rockies. 

Five hundred and fifty students are enrolled 
from thirty-five states and seven foreign 
sixty-five acre countries. 


SIX POINT APPROACH 
The program of Colorado Woman’s integrated in terms of each individual 
College follows a six-point approach student. 


1. Academic 3. Social 
2. Cultural 4. Physical 


For bulletin and additional information write: 
DirRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Colorado Woman’s College 


is an accredited college offering a FOUR- 
YEAR BACCALAUREATE DEGREE in 
liberal arts; as well as a two-year associate 
degree, and training in vocational areas. 


Its beautifully landscaped 


5. Religious 
6. Personal 








1800 Pontiac Strect 
Denver 20, Colorado 
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World Christianity 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 





Carnegie Corporation 
And Linguistics 

The annual and quarterly reports 
of the Carnegie Corporation make 
fascinating reading for anyone inter- 
ested in world affairs, areas of rapid 
social change, education, or missions 
The 1959 report has this to say about 
the Kennedy School of Missions, Hart- 
ford, Conn., a school which from time 
to time has received grants: “It is 
late afternoon and a graduate student, 
preparing himself to join the approxi- 
mately 25,000 United States mission- 
aries abroad, is working alone in the 
linguistic laboratory, listening to a 
tape recording and making occasional 
phonetic notes. He is studying Yoruba, 
a language spoken by several million 
people in West Africa, chiefly in Ni- 
geria. He does not feel that he has 
been assigned to one of the rarer lan- 
guages: his fellow students are work- 
ing on such languages as Tchien, Se- 
nari, Barbo, etc.” The report then goes 
on to say that the professional diplo- 
mat often knows only English and 
French, and the statesman often has 
never even heard of the languages the 
missionary learns so painstakingly. 
There have been criticisms that one 
reason for difficulties in international 
affairs has been the inability of our na- 
tional employees abroad to communi- 
cate. 


Some Basic Arithmetic 
About the World’s People 


The Economic World for January 
states that in the first decade of the 
last half of the twentieth century there 
will be a worldwide attack on prevail- 
ing poverty, which, unless retarded, 
will have a part in fostering a world 
revolution. Some of these underprivi- 
leged people are in what is as yet the 
non-Communist world. Approximately 
19 per cent of the non-Communist 
world have a per capita income of 
$1,000 a year. The United States, 
which is in this group, has a per capita 
income of $2,570. These countries are 
almost totally literate, and life expec- 
tancy ranges between sixty-four and 
seventy-three years. Seven per cent of 
the people in the non-Communist 
world have a per capita income of 
between $500 and $1,000. Literacy in 
all but one of these countries is over 
85 per cent, and life expectancy is be- 
tween sixty-five and seventy years. Six- 
teen per cent of the non-Communist 
world have a per capita income of be- 
tween $200 and $500. Three of these 
countries have literacy rates of about 
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85 per cent, but in seven of them less 
than half of the people can read and 
write. In two countries life expectancy 
is over sixty, but in eight countries it 
is below fifty. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the non-Communist world live in lands 
where per capita consumption is un- 
der $200 a year. In six countries, lit- 
eracy is less than 5 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Although there are not ade- 
quate figures, it is estimated that most 
of these people have a life expectancy 
of less than forty years. Here are facts 
we cannot evade: one billion people 
in the non-Communist world are the 
victims of extreme poverty, chronic 
hunger, and illiteracy. Seven out of 
ten of them live in the twenty-one 
countries which have become inde- 
pendent since the Second World War. 
Will they still be non-Communist in 
1970? 


Anglicans Again 
Speak Their Minds 

The Anglican Church in South Af- 
rica, under the leadership of Arch- 
bishop Joost de Blank and Bishop 
Reeves, has come out courageously 
against the Area Segregation Act. By 
a large-majority vote, the church has 
called for repeal. In the motion calling 
upon the Government to repeal, they 
called the act “unchristian,” “cruel,” 
“unjust,” and “tyrannical.” The 
mover of the motion, F. J. Rumsay, 
said that the church should say to the 
Government: “We hold you responsi- 
ble for the cruelty of this act and the 
suffering and suicides resulting from 
it.” The archbishop said the act would 
not allow the Anglicans to establish a 
multiracial school, but that until the 
act is repealed every effort will be 
made to give the Africans a school in 
which the facilities will be as good as 
the church’s schools for white children. 


No Bitterness 
From Spelman Student 

A very beautiful and moving state- 
ment has come from Marian Wright, 
who recently spent fifteen months in 
Europe studying and traveling. She 
tells in the Spelman Messenger of how 
she had “burst out of the old bonds of 
provincialism which had once so lim- 
ited me, and had been made to feel 
the needs—not just of Spelman, the 
South, or America, but of the whole 
world.” She then goes on to say: “I 
realize now that fight for the moral 
and political health of America as a 
whole and for her position in the world 
at large. I see that I aid the African 
and the Asian in their struggle for self 
realization by my example. . . . I know 
that I show the Communist that one 
can advance in a democratic society. 
I know that I, in my individual strug- 
gle for improvement, help the world. 
I am no longer isolated—I belong.” 
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SIR: Thank you very much for your re- 
cent letter in which you invited me to com- 
ment on your editorial “Reorganization: 
Policy and Work” in your January issue. 
I am in complete agreement with your 
thesis that in the proposed reorganization 
a “vital union of policy and work shall be 
established,” and it is my impression that 
this is the position of the members of com- 
mittee C of the General Council. 
LAuRENCE T. BEERS 
Fargo, N.Dak. 


SIR: I read with a great deal of interest 
your editorial “Reorganization: Policy and 
Work,” in the January issue of Missions. 
As an American Baptist layman, I strongly 
endorse this proposal. One of the greatest 
needs of our denomination is to get a 
strong feeling of unity and working to- 
gether, and it is my belief that that can be 
accomplished through intelligent reorgan- 
ization and the completion of the Valley 
Forge headquarters project. The Valley 
Forge project, to me, is more than just a 
building where our boards and agencies 
are going to be housed together. It can and 
will, I pray, become in actuality a great 
means of unification for our national 
boards, agencies, and top-level staff. This 
feeling will filter down through the de- 
nomination in a remarkable way. 

Further to implement this working to- 
gether we need a strong General Council. 
It needs to be made up of a good cross 
section of our laity and ministers, equally 
represented. It needs also, as you have sug- 
gested, to be strengthened with good rep- 
resentation from our city, state, and na- 
tional executives (nonvoting), who are in 
the best position of any to report on the 
needs of our constituency. 

We spend so much of our time and en- 
ergy as groups, boards, agencies, churches, 
preachers, or laymen criticizing one an- 
other. If this time and energy were spent 
working together through an efficient or- 
ganization in an efficiently organized head- 
quarters, then we would really get some 
place for the kingdom of God. 

Davin O. LuNpDQuIstT 
Berkeley, Calif. 


a 
SIR: Thanks for your editorial in the Janu- 
ary issue on “Reorganization: Policy and 
Work.” This is what some of us have been 
saying for a long time. Policy, money-rais- 
ing, and program must all be tied together 
for efficient operation. 

My objection to your editorial and the 
present plan concerns your statement: “So, 
in addition to the voting members of the 
General Council, who are elected by the 
convention, there should be an adequate 
number of associate, nonvoting members— 
representatives of the national boards and 
societies, the state conventions and city so- 
cieties, the finance committee. .. .” 

Why not all the state and city secre- 
taries? A representative from California 
cannot present the problems and needs of 
New England. Each area ought to be rep- 
resented by a nonvoting group. I agree 
with you: “The size of the total member- 
ship is not the principal consideration.” 

We shall be at the meeting on the money- 
raising end, and there is no reason why we 
could not be there a day or two earlier to 
meet with this council to see what the 
policies are and, if necessary, when asked, 
to express our opinion. 

Joun A. Craic 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
BIBLE 
HERB 
BOOK 


By MARIAN MAEVE 


os 
: A 
: os The delicate art of 


choosing and using herbs 
in cooking, instructions on the planting of 
herbs, and suggestions for household uses. 
Ideas for projects that garden clubs and 
church groups can use for cooperative work. 
Designed as a complement to The Bible 


Cookbook. 
$1.95, Paperbound $2.95, Casebound 


THE BIBLE 
COOKBOOK 


By MARIAN MAEVE O'BRIEN 


“It is one of the most unusual cookbooks, a 
unique combination of the foods of the Bible 
together with today’s modern foods.” Jean 
Kaufman, Director Gourmet Club of America. 
$3.95 





THE LAYMAN 
SERIES 


THE LAYMAN EXAMINES HIS FAITH— 
By Gustave A. Ferre 

A penetrating analysis of man as being 
created in freedom for a special relationship 
with God. For the layman who seeks fuller 
understanding of the faith he lives by. 
THE LAYMAN LEARNS TO PRAY 

By Lloyd V. Channels. Help for every Chris- 
tian who wants to reach God through prayer. 
THE LAYMAN READS HIS BIBLE 

By Jack M. Suggs. Expert guidance for all 
— who want to understand the 
ible. 


THE LAYMAN BUILDS A CHRISTIAN HOME 
By Vera Channels. Mature Christianity and 
its practical application to love, marriage 
and family life. 


BETHANY PRESS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE U. S. DEFENSE DEPART- 
MENT, colloquially known as 
“The Pentagon,” because of its mam- 
moth, five-sided headquarters across 
the Potomac River, last month made 
a colossal and inexcusable blunder. 
Those responsible for it were “bungle- 
heads,” said the New York World- 
Telegram. Editorially the New York 
Herald Tribune asked, “How silly can 
things get?” The adjective “stupid” 
would have been more appropriate. 
The Pentagon had issued a one- 
inch-thick training manual for its re- 
serve noncommissioned officers. It in- 
cluded some reckless and unsubstan- 
tiated accusations against American 
churches and against the National 
Council of Churches. The manual 
charged that Communists had infil- 
trated into churches, that certain pas- 
tors are card-carrying Communists, 
and that there was evidence of Com- 
munist activity in educational institu- 
tions. Vicious was the insinuation that 
the new Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible was sponsored by Commu- 
nists, because thirty of the ninety-five 
scholars on the revision committee had 
allegedly been affiliated with Com- 
munist projects. 
2 


All this was vehemently denied by 
the National Council of Churches, 
whose Secretary James W. Wine made 
a special trip to Washington for a con- 
ference with the secretary of defense 
and the secretary of the Air Force. 
“To imply relationship between the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
and communism is insidious and ab- 
surd,” said Mr. Wine, “and to aver 
that the National Council of Churches 
is associated in any way or influenced 
by the Communist Party is an example 
of irresponsibility at its worst.” (Italics 
mine.) Fortunately, Defense Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates, Jr., had to apologize. 

What riled many staunch American 
supporters of freedom of the press and 
freedom of information was this state- 
ment: “A foolish remark often heard 
is that Americans have a right to know 
what is going on. Most people realize 
the foolishness of such a suggestion. 
Keep in mind that the public news 
media present only such information 
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as the government wants to release.” 
(Italics mine.) If this is true, then the 
American people are moving toward 
press censorship and control of news 
as under Hitlerism and now evident 
in Communist countries. 

The manual section relating to the 
National Council of Churches was 
written by a Baptist in Texas. Pre- 
sumably, he does not approve the Na- 
tional Council, since his denomination 
is not affiliated with it. The general, 
in the area where the manual was dis- 
tributed, later acknowledged that the 
material on the churches was without 
authority and inappropriate. 


This regrettable incident prompts 
four comments. (1) Whoever asso- 
ciated the new Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible with Communist 
propaganda was inconceivably dumb. 
The high command was ill advised in 
selecting writers incompetent to dis- 
cuss religious matters objectively. 

(2) The fact that the manual re- 
ceived four different approvals, each 
at a higher rank, reveals military 
bureaucracy and red tape, each level 
apparently unfamiliar with matters in 
the realm of religion. 

(3) The manual must have cost the 
taxpayers thousands of dollars. Of 
6,000 copies printed, 3,290 had been 
distributed when the National Council 
of Churches made its protest. These 
are being recalled and the others pre- 
sumably impounded and destroyed. 

(4) Paradoxically as it may seem, 
in thus injecting controversial religious 
matters into a manual for indoctri- 
nating military personnel, is not the 
Pentagon indirectly aiding the cause 
of communism? Surely communism 
would like nothing better than to have 
somebody divide the people on any 
issue—political, social, racial, religious 

and by such disunity create a more 
favorable environment for its own 
benefit and progress. 


The Yale University Press recently 
published a book" by Yale’s President 
Whitney Griswold. It should startle 
you to read his comparison of what 
the American people annually spend 
for education and for other things. His 
tabulation follows: 





Liquor and tobacco $14,500,000,00: 
New and used automobiles 14,400,000,00: 
Amusements and recreation 13,000,000,00' 
Public, private education 12,000,000,00 


According to these figures, whiskey 
cigarettes (in spite of lung-cance: 
warnings), motor cars, movies, priz 
fights, horse races, deceitful TV, and 
what have you, are more important t 
Americans than the education of thei: 
children! 

Does this explain why Russia sur- 
passes the United States in science and 
technological efficiency? I venture a 
guess that the Russian people neithe: 
drink nor smoke as much as the Amer- 
ican people. Certainly they do not 
have the American abundance of 
Cadillacs, Fords, and Chryslers. But 
the Russians are training a generation 
of scientists in this atomic age that is 
causing Washington politicians and 
top military brass sleepless nights. 

Recently, the New York Herald 
Tribune published a news story about 
an American boy in a Russian school 
while his father was employed in Mos- 
cow by our Government. In the sev- 
enth grade the boy studied algebra, 
geometry, chemistry, physics, natural 
science, history, zoology, mechanical 
drawing. He reported that Russian 
children, grade for grade, were more 
advanced than American children. 
Why should we be surprised when 
Russia succeeds in reaching the moon? 

The president of Yale points out a 
grave defect in our educational sys- 
tem. We have weakened our liberal 
and scientific education and have 
substituted vocational subjects and 
courses of lesser importance. As ex- 
ample he cites an applicant for admis- 
sion to Yale as a freshman. In high 
school he had studied English; Amer- 
ican history; typing; speech; chorus 
singing; physical training; journalism; 
personality; marriage and family prob- 
lems. How can such a man adequately 
be prepared for our scientific and tech- 
nical age? 

a 

Apparently, the American system is 
in need of overhauling. Money alone 
will not overnight produce the scien- 
tists and the technicians to match the 
educational output of Russia. At their 
convention at Rochester in June, 
American Baptists should consider 
their own educational system. The 
current financial challenge known as 
CHEC was not launched too soon. 
Baptist schools, colleges, divinity 
schools, North and South, need cur- 
ricular reorganization, as well as much 
more financial support, to enable them 
to produce an adequately educated 
and a thoroughly trained Christian 
leadership for the life of the church 
and of our nation in the future. 


1JIn the University Tradition. By A. Whitney 
Griswold. The Yale University Press. $3.00. 
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O WIDESPREAD are the misconceptions of the 

historic Baptist principles of the competency of the 
soul in religion and the autonomy of the individual 
church that we are hereby extending to our readers a 
special invitation to read with thoughtful deliberation 
the two-page editorial beginning on page 14 of this issue. 
By no stretch of the imagination is soul-competency to 
be construed as self-sufficiency. Nor is autonomy to be 
construed as isolation. So to limit these time-honored 
concepts is to reveal ignorance of Baptist life and 
thought through the centuries, and, what is worse, to 
render incalculable disservice to the Baptist witness 
today. For the timid or faint of heart, we heartily 
recommend the reading of a Baptist classic, The Axioms 
of Religion, “A New Interpretation of the Baptist 
Faith,” by E. Y. Mullins, published by The Judson 
Press, 1908. Our younger readers, especially, would do 
well to sit attentively at the feet of this great Baptist 
scholar and seminary president of a past generation. His 
Axioms should be required reading for all our seminary 
seniors, with the understanding that they will reread it 
at least once a year the first ten years following their 
graduation! 


Tests for Presidency: 
Political, Not Religious 


EETING at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., recently, the 

Council for Christian Social Action of the United 
Church of Christ voiced unequivocal opposition to “re- 
ligious tests” for the Presidency of the United States. 
In a resolution the council declared: “To accept as un- 
written law, or to assume, that no Roman Catholic 
should be President of the United States would amount 
to a denial of fundamental American principles and 
would infringe liberties guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion.” Of course it would, but that is not the issue in- 
volved. The issue is whether a candidate for the Presi- 
dency may be counted upon to uphold and enforce the 
Constitution, including the First Amendment, with its 
clear-cut mandate on the separation of church and state. 
That is the issue, the only issue—not whether a man is 
a Roman Catholic or a Protestant or even an avowed 
atheist. It is a political issue, not a religious issue at all. 
It applies to any candidate, regardless of his religious 
affiliation. Whatever religious aspect any person or group 
may see in this test for the Presidency is there because 
of the well-known tendency of Roman Catholics to give 
precedence to the laws of the church over the laws of 
the state. It is both the right and the duty of every 
American to ask whether a Roman Catholic President 
would be a Roman Catholic first and President second. 
Would his first allegiance be to the Constitution, which 
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he had sworn to uphold, or to the dictates of his church, 
which as a Roman Catholic he is duty bound to obey? 
These are the real tests for the Presidency, and they are 
political, not religious. They apply with equal force to 
a Protestant, a Roman Catholic, a Moslem, or a Jew. 
And Protestants are not bigots in insisting that any 
White House aspirant shall answer them unequivocally. 


On Glossing Over 
Interfaith Differences 


UBLISHED simultaneously in The Christian Cen- 

tury and in Commonweal the week of February 14 
was an article titled “Rules for the Dialogue,” by Robert 
McAfee Brown. The purpose of the article is to lay 
down certain ground rules which Roman Catholics and 
Protestants must follow if conversation between them 
“is to prove fruitful.” Dr. Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary, states six possible rules, such as (1) “Each 
partner must believe that the other is speaking in good 
faith’; (2) “Each partner must have a clear under- 
standing of his own faith’; and (3) “Each partner 
must strive for a clear understanding of the faith of the 
other.” Now, with these clear statements doubtless most 
Protestants and Roman Catholics already are agreed. 
But when Dr. Brown says that he does not share the 
feeling of some of his Protestant friends who see an 
attitude of condescension in the Roman Catholic de- 
scription of Protestants as “separated brethren,” there 
appears to be need for going deeper than his article 
goes. The hard truth is that the official position of the 
Roman Catholic Church is that Protestants, far from 
being “separated brethren,” actually are outside “the 
one true Church of Christ.” That is to say, Protestant 
churches are not true churches. In an encyclical, Mor- 
talium animos, January 6, 1928, Pius XI said: “The 
unity of Christians cannot be otherwise obtained than 
by securing the return of the separated to the one true 
Church of Christ, . . . Whoever, . . . is not united with 
it is not a member of it nor does he communicate with 
its head, who is Christ.” It would seem logical, there- 
fore, to suggest, as the first ground rule for conversation 
between Roman Catholics and Protestants, the removal 
of this untenable position. No matter what Common- 
weal’s liberal but totally unofficial attitude may be, or 
what any Roman Catholic theologian or priest or lay- 
man may think, the only authoritative voice of the 
Roman Catholic Church (in addition it its Constitution 
of 1870) is that of the pope in his ex cathedra state- 
ments, such as the one quoted above, which has not 
been revoked or superseded. So, there can be no honest 
or fruitful conversation that tends in any manner to 
gloss over our interfaith differences. 
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Don Quixote Rides Again! 


NE of the best-known characters of literature is 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote de la Mancha, a country 
gentleman whose mind has been so stuffed with chival- 
ric romances that he puts on an old suit of mail which 
belonged to his grandfather, mounts his nag Rosinante, 
and, accompanied by the peasant Sancho Panza as his 
squire, sets out on a series of fantastic chivalric ro- 
mances of his own, each with well-blended humorous 
and pathetic results. 

Early in the story, you will recall, the self-styled 
knight-errant encounters a score of windmills, which 
he mistakes for monstrous giants. Pressing his spurs to 
Rosinante’s thin flanks, he charges full tilt, only to 
have one of the whirling vanes lift him from his saddle 
and throw him into the air. When Sancho runs to his 
aid, the don explains that sorcerers suddenly changed 
the giants into windmills. 

Soon afterward, Don Quixote encounters two monks 
riding in company with a lady in a coach escorted by 
men on horseback. Imagining the lady to be a captive 
princess, he haughtily demands her release and un- 
horses one of the friars in an attempted rescue. 

Later, Don Quixote comes upon dust clouds stirred 
up by two large flocks of sheep. Confident that two 
medieval armies are locked in deadly combat, he inter- 
venes, only to be stoned by the indignant shepherds, 
whose sheep he has scattered. 

® 

Now, though the records do not indicate that Cer- 
vantes ever named a successor to Don Quixote, yet, if 
nominations are in order after more than three hundred 
years, undoubtedly the name of Paul M. Harrison, 
author of a Ph.D. dissertation published under the title 
Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition 
(Princeton University Press, 1959), should head the 
list. In this volume Don Quixote rides again, still tilting 
at windmills, rescuing ladies in fancied distress, and 
mistaking clouds of dust for armies in combat. 

Mr. Harrison puts on his suit of mail, mounts his 
nag, and rides as furiously as he can in an effort to 
right the wrongs of the American Baptist Convention. 
Time and again he aims his lance at what he calls “a 
discrepancy between the Baptist doctrine of the church 
and the polity of the American Baptist denomination.” 
His particular grievances are the Baptist concepts of 
(1) the freedom of the individual in all matters of faith 
and practice; (2) the autonomy of the local church; 
and (3) the lack of formal authority at the organiza- 
tional level. 

Harrison quickly finds “sharp conflicts,” “ambigui- 
ties,’ and “tensions” in the Baptist emphasis on the 
freedom of the individual, or soul-competency, in mat- 
ters religious. ‘To his thinking, this emphasis is incom- 
patible with the welfare and purpose of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

It is, however, easy to see how he encounters this 
impasse. He does so by pressing “individualism” and 
“soul-competency” into narrow, abstract definitions that 
are totally unwarranted by the usage of these words in 
actual life-situations. Neither word means “isolation” 
or “nonco-operation.” A third word, which Harrison 
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almost overlooks, enters the picture here. That word 
is “voluntarism.” Not by coercion, but willingly, vol- 
untarily, Baptists exercise their independence, their 
soul-competency, by joining hands with other Baptists 
for the common good and for the promotion of the work 
of the kingdom of God. In so doing they are not abro- 
gating their individualism, but using it. There is no 
conflict here, no ambiguity, no tension. 

Again, Harrison sees the Baptist emphasis on soul- 
competency as crystallizing “attention upon the possi- 
bilities of men rather than upon the power of God.” To 
see conflict at that point is, obviously, to run head-on 
into quite the opposite testimony of religious experience 
of many centuries and of many lands. Does God operate 
in a vacuum? Does he get his will done “on earth, as 
it is in heaven” by appealing to an abstract principle, 
or revealing himself to the wind, or resorting to tricks 
of magic? Though Harrison readily agrees that “man 
does not generate faith out of an empty vacuum of 
personal freedom and separation from communion 
with other men”—a statement with which all Baptists 
would agree—yet he clearly implies that God acts that 
way. Emphasis on the possibilities of men takes away 
not one iota of emphasis on the power of God, as God’s 
dealings with Abraham and Moses and Isaiah and 
Paul and Martin Luther and Roger Williams are suf- 
ficient evidence. 

Again, says Harrison: “The tendency of the church 
which is oriented according to the principles of free- 
dom, autonomy, and democracy is to own no other 
truth than itself. Its determinations therefore are as 
likely to be derived from culture as from Christ.” Here 
also we must ask why the conflict. Has it never occurred 
to Harrison that Christ can use culture, can speak 
through it? Does Christ operate in a vacuum? 

r 

But our modern Don Quixote continues to ride full 
tilt. He sees the Baptist situation since the organization 
of what is now the American Baptist Convention as 
permitting “ideas like efficiency, harmony, unity, and 
togetherness” to gain precedence “over the central 
theological issues” of the Christian church. 

Since when has there been a conflict here? Does 
Harrison mean to say that “the central theological 
issues” of the church preclude such ideas as “efficiency, 
harmony, unity, and togetherness”? We remember that 
many pages of the Book of Acts and of Paul’s epistles 
are devoted to the desirability of efficiency, harmony, 
unity, and togetherness in the churches. Indeed, at the 
very beginning of its organized life the Christian church 
found it essential to appoint deacons to perform its 
administrative functions, so that the preachers could 
devote their time and energies to the ministry of the 
gospel. And so it is that Baptists are not inconsistent 
with “the central theological issues’ when they seek 
efficiency of organization, and harmony, unity, and to- 
getherness, in their several relationships. They are 
merely following the example of the New Testament. 

That is the way it is, Mr. Harrison, all your abstract 
theories to the contrary notwithstanding. Baptists, as 
you have discovered, “acknowledge no human founder, 
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recognize no human authority, and subscribe to no 
human creed,” but they will continue to insist that vol- 
untary co-operation with their fellow Baptists and with 
other Christians, on community, associational, state, 
national, and international levels, is in nowise incon- 
sistent with their individualism. 

But Harrison never gives up. Summoning free-church 
tradition to help him, he aims his somewhat battered 
lance at the concept of soul-competency by insisting 
that the congregation, not the individual, “is most re- 
sponsive to the lively Word of God”; that “it is through 
the intimate and gathered community of common wor- 
ship where individuals are expected to reprove one 
another in love that the Word of God becames real and 
is truthfully proclaimed.” Though, of course, there is 
an element of truth here, yet what would Harrison 
have to say about John on Patmos, Paul in a Roman 
prison, Bunyan in the Bedford jail, or even Jesus in 
Gethsemane? 

Turning to the autonomy of the local church, Har- 
rison sees that concept as being constantly reduced in 
meaning as American Baptists multiply their organiza- 
tional activities. His idea is that to the extent that indi- 
vidual churches participate in the activities of associa- 
tional, city, state, or national organizations, they thereby 
forfeit their autonomy. 

Now, since the autonomy of the local church is but 
a wider concentric circle inscribed around the smaller 
circle of individual freedom, or soul-competency, in 
religion, the same arguments apply to the one as to 
the other. In co-operating with other Baptist churches 
through associational, city, state, or national organiza- 
tions, American Baptists are not in any sense reducing 
their individual autonomy; they are merely using it. 
Here again, “autonomy” does not mean “isolation,” 
and the Baptist understanding of the term is not re- 
duced, not compromised, not inconsistent. We must 
keep constantly in mind a very important concept in 
Baptist life—a concept that Harrison apparently does 
not understand: the concept of voluntarism. 

# . 

Spurring his modern counterpart of Rosinante (his 
typewriter) at full speed, our ecclesiastical Don Quixote 
aims his toughest lance against American Baptist of- 
ficials, who, he insists, in the absence of formal authority 
somehow manage to gain inordinate power. He defines 
“authority” as “the right to exercise power,” and 
“power” as “the ability of a person or group of persons 
to determine the action of others without regard for 
their needs or desires.” 

From this narrow concept, Harrison goes on to say 
that “Baptists are unwilling to confer authority upon 
their leaders and are equally unwilling to recognize that 
they have attained power apart from authority.” Bap- 
tist denominational executives “are given responsibility 
and limited power, but no legitimate authority.” 

So, Harrison maintains, executives are forced to re- 
sort to various devious methods in order to attain the 
authority they do not possess. Overpowering personal- 
ities, who have “charismatic” authority, of course, have 
very little to do in this respect, but men of lesser stature 
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or lesser winsomeness frequently must resort to con- 
niving, finagling, and underhanded dealing. 

Now, if any reader considers this statement of Har- 
rison’s position to be too strong, let him read the treat- 
ment of the subject in Chapter VI, ““The Policy-Making 
Power of Executive Leadership.” Baptist executives as 
a group would be the first to admit that they are far 
from being perfect, either in character or in the per- 
formance of their duties, but to caricature them as 
power-hungry timeservers, and their boards of managers 
as rubber stamps, as Harrison does in that chapter, is 
going entirely too far. Those of us who are in position 
to know our American Baptist leaders at firsthand must 
insist that they are on the whole a group of honest, 
conscientious men and women who are serving to the 
best of their ability, oftentimes in places that would try 
the mettle of any man. 

oa 

Not until he comes to the last two or three pages 
of his 227-page book does Harrison have a positive 
suggestion to offer. Here it is: “Baptists have failed to 
create a ‘pure democracy, and therefore must seek 
alternatives to some form of associational polity which 
will provide a countervailing power to the apparently 
inevitable tendency toward centralization and rational- 
ization of denominational power.” So he suggests asso- 
ciational, rather than church, representation at the 
meetings of the American Baptist Convention. 

At this point, however, he is not at all clear. Though 
in one sentence he says that “the delegates sent from 
the churches to the associations and from associations 
to the conventions should have authority to speak for 
the churches,” yet in the second sentence following he 
says that “the delegates would not be ‘instructed’ by 
their churches or associations.” How could that be? 
How could the delegates speak for the churches if the 
churcl.es did not instruct them? 

With that important question unanswered, the book 
ends, leaving matters about where they were in the 
beginning. 

In view of the method that Harrison employed in 
making his study, and later in writing his dissertation, 
perhaps one should not expect more than tilting at 
windmills. Throughout the study and the book, he leans 
heavily on certain “sociological principles,” on certain 
“free-church traditions,’ and, of course, on certain 
“theological doctrines,” without so much as considering 
whether a living organism, such as a Baptist church, 


can be confined to these theoretical straightjackets. He. 


insists that all Baptists and all Baptist churches must 
conform to a certain abstract pattern, and that any 
deviation from it is to depart from the main stream of 
Baptist life and thought. 

To the contrary, the truth is that in the very process 
of adaptation and change, ever seeking new ways of 
expressing their time-honored principles, Baptists are 
actually being Baptists, not ceasing to be Baptists. Their 
leaders may not have formal authority, but they do 
have delegated authority, given to them as a sacred 
trust. What other authority should any Christian either 
desire or use? 
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Ideas That Have Gripped Me 


Number Twenty in a Series 


By VICTOR F. SCALISE 
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UR AGE calls for a new evaluation of man. There 

was a time, in the Dark Ages, when man felt a 
sense of security in the simple, well-ordered world, with 
sun and stars revolving round him. The Copernican 
revolution, however, made him a displaced person in 
an infinitely larger cosmos, and thus he lost his cen- 
trality. Later, with the badly interpreted Darwinian 
theory, he lost his dignity. Today, man is projecting 
his mind into the limitless universe, probing its secrets 
and achieving a new stature and dignity as a creature 
a little lower than the angels. 

Man is a creature with a limited span of life, but is 
deeply and profoundly aware of an unending destiny. 
The days of his life may be threescore years and ten, 
but the end is not silence. Earth is not his abiding place; 
heaven is his home. It is this awareness of an unending 
destiny that imparts the dignity and grandeur that is 
man’s right as a child of God. 

Years ago, I lived in a tiny village while attending 
the university. My body was in the village, but my 
mind was in the vast world of the university. It was 
that larger world that made the tiny world glorious. 
This is the meaning of what was said of the ancient 
worthies of the Old Testament: ‘“These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having seen them 
afar off, . . . and embraced them, . . .” The effects of 
the awareness of the eternal world upon our life are 
beyond the calculations of man. So to live is to live by 
the power of an endless life. 

Man is a creature whose life is fed and sustained 
by the material, but he lives by what is spiritual. Bread 
is the symbol of all the material things a man needs, 
but he does not live by bread alone. Man lives by hopes, 
dreams, beauty, love, wonder, adoration, God. 

Why should Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides have 
labored to produce some of the unforgettable tragedies 
of the world? Because they needed bread? No. Deep 
within the umplumbed regions of the human mind and 
soul is an urgency for expression that “is death to hide.” 

Why should Titian, Michelangelo, Rembrandt have 
filled the world with imperishable paintings? Because 
they were hungry? No. Within that inner world, un- 
limitable and boundless, they listened to the whisper 
of God, and flung out in form and color a tiny bit of 
what they felt about his greatness and majesty. 

Why should Adoniram Judson, David Livingstone, 
Albert Schweitzer have left home and poured out their 
lives in service to an unknown people? This was their 
reason for living; for this cause they were born. 

Man is a creature who works to earn a living, but he 
lives in his work. He must work while it is day, for the 
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night surely comes. To be totally employed, so that all 
the powers of head, heart, and hand are given full 
creative expression, is to live. 

Man’s work is the extension of his very being. Tolstoy 
said, “I left a bit of my life in the ink-pot.” The writing 
of the Divine Comedy made Dante lean for many a 
year. From the elevation of the cross, Jesus, thinking 
of the work he had come to do, said, “It is finished.” 
In that work is our hope of salvation. 

One Easter morning, a day bleak and dark, a bril- 
liant violinist, a friend of mine and a conductor of a 
symphony orchestra, was conducting one of Mozart’s 
concertos. I thought how incredible that Mozart, who 
lived only a short time, should accomplish as much as 
he did. He wrote more than eight hundred musical 
compositions, including forty-nine symphonies. As I 
listened to the magic of his music that morning, the 
truth of the resurrection burst upon me like the morning 
sun after a dark night. I knew that Christ was alive by 
what he was doing to me. In a sense beyond all possi- 
bility of comprehension, Jesus becomes a living presence 
by the transforming power he brings to life—changing 
tears to joy, sorrow to laughter, failure to triumph, 
death to life. “Therefore, . . . be ye steadfast, unmov- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, . . .” 

Man’s unsuspected powers are given growing realiza- 
tion through creative imagination that has the energy 
to give to the invisible a local habitation and a name. 
Shelley said that the poets were the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world. General Wolfe, dying, recited 
some of the lovely lines from Thomas Gray’s Elegy and 
said that he would rather have written those lines than 
be the conqueror of Canada. 

Now, what is the imagination but the power to grasp 
and be grasped by the invisible and make this come 
real? Brahms drew the invisible sounds into a precipi- 
tate of the Third Symphony; Ghiberti imagined the 
bronze doors he worked on for forty years—doors that 
Michelangelo said were worthy to be the gates of para- 
dise; Jefferson did not dash off the Declaration of 
Independence without an imaginative grasp of what 
it would mean to the nation and the world. 

What is the Christian faith but making the invisible 
real? “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” To grasp 
this truth and be grasped by it, to know in life the 
power of death and the resurrection of Jesus the Christ, 
to give validity to the eternal world here and now— 
this is the glory of our faith. It is to live by the power 
of an endless life. 
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The Anatomy 
of the 


CHRISTTAN COLLEGE 


By ALVIN C. PORTEOUS 











VALID CONCEPT of Christian higher education 

must necessarily start with an analysis of the aims 
of education. Christian education must not take the 
form of an alien intrusion into the educational field 
with purposes that are in conflict with sound educa- 
tional philosophy. It must, rather, provide genuine 
answers to the real questions posed by the demands of 
the educational process itself. My deep conviction is that 
the Christian faith provides these very insights and 
motivations—insights and motivations that creatively 
further the aims of education. 

Adopting a Christian perspective in higher education 
involves commitment to a certain set of presuppositions 
concerning the nature of man and his relationship to 
ultimate reality. Presuppositions of some kind or other 
are indispensable elements in any rational inquiry. Edu- 
cation in every period of history has been guided by 
certain underlying presuppositions flowing from the 
world view dominant at the time. The individualism of 
the Renaissance, the rationalism of the Enlightenment, 
and the scientific humanism and positivism which has 
dominated much of our contemporary secular educa- 
tion are all cases in point. They each represent a partic- 
ular appraisal of what is ultimately significant about 
man and the world, and this appraisal has functioned 
as a selective principle for interpreting both facts and 
values. 

Christian higher education is predicated on the as- 
sumption that the Christian faith provides us with a 
view of man and of the universe which is more profound 
ind more adequate to the facts than any alternative 
explanation. What are some of the consequences flow- 
ing from this basic presupposition that have practical 
relevance for our effort to give substance to the idea of 
the Christian college? 

In the first place, a Christian college will, if it is true 
to its genius, provide a principle of integration, in terms 
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of which the unity of all truths may be discerned. The 
Christian doctrine of creation implies, among other 
things, that all truth has its source and ground in God’s 
nature and purpose. All truth is ultimately God’s truth. 
The physicist, the sociologist, the historian, and the 
theologian are each attempting to explicate a certain 
segment of God’s truth — thinking, as it were, his 
thoughts after him. Each of our special disciplines has 
a limited angle of vision, by which we are able to glimpse 
what Paul called the many-colored wisdom of God. 

This vision of the unity of truth has some very practi- 
cal consequences. It means that we cannot settle in- 
definitely for an intellectual cold war between our vari- 
ous academic disciplines. It should foster a humble 
recognition of the fragmentary nature of our approach 
to truth, and a fuller appreciation of the contributions 
of other disciplines. It presents us with the exacting 
responsibility to challenge our students to see life steadily 
and see it whole, and in particular to become aware of 
the interrelationships between our own discipline and 
other disciplines. And, finally, it keeps us hammering 
away everlastingly at the task of harmonizing the truth 
of our faith with the truth of our reason. 

It is not difficult to sce the immense importance of 
all this for the academic situation that confronts us 
today. What Alfred North Whitehead referred to as 
“the fatal disconnection of subjects which kills the 
vitality of the modern curriculum,” is a major educa- 
tional scandal that has debilitating results, both for the 
teacher and for the taught. As someone has suggested 
facetiously—but all too truly—at the average university 
today, students talk to one another about athletics and 
to the faculty about the weather! 

A Christian college that is about its business cannot 
rest content with such a sad state of affairs. If we are 
captured by a vision of the unity of all truth as God’s 
truth, we must learn to engage one another at a deeper 
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Harry Kruener, of Denison University, stops for a few 
pleasantries with students in the Riley Student Center 


level than the ordinary banalities of passing the time of 
day. We must refuse to allow our students to pass 
through the halls of learning as through a cafeteria line, 
picking up isolated tidbits of knowledge with no recog- 
nizable relationship between them. 

Moreover, we should be struck with an uneasy con- 
science whenever we send into the world graduates who 
are not fortified with a coherent working philosophy of 
life, by means of which they can unify their ideas and 
beliefs. If, in order to avoid such an outcome, a revision 
of curriculum or experimentation with such methods as 
interdisciplinary seminars seems wise, then we must not 
shirk the high price that such innovations demand. 


As A SECOND guiding principle, the Christian col- 
lege insists on the primacy of persons. It is founded on 
the belief that every person has infinite worth and 
dignity, because he is made in the image of God and is 
the object of the redeeming love of God. The Christian 
faith affirms that human personality is constituted in its 
very essence by its relation to God. This means that the 
fulfillment of every person and the development of his 
potentialities can come only as he responds to the call 
and claim of his Creator. 

For man to be truly man, he must be called into a 
dual relationship—a relationship with God and a rela- 
tionship with his fellows. We may no longer be able to 
believe with Socrates that education is simply a matter 
of drawing forth what is already latent in the student; 
but, as Christian educators, we do believe that in the 
student are potentialities that can be developed as he is 
educated to respond intelligently to his world, his fellow 
men, and his Creator. 

This insistence upon the primacy of persons is bound 
to be reflected both in the Christian professor’s attitude 
toward his students and in his conception of his respon- 
sibility in relation to them. The professor will care deeply 
for his students as persons. As G. F. ‘Thomas has put it: 




























Ruth Edland, Sioux Falls College student, concentrates 
on foreign-language study, looking to diplomatic career 


“He cannot be happy in a situation where he sees his 
students only as a crowd of faces in a lecture room, 
where he is known by them only as a specialist in a 
field and they are known to him only as passive recipi- 
ents of facts and ideas. He must seek to be related to 
each of them, not merely as mind to mind, but also as 
person to person.” 


Teacuinc that is pervaded by a sense of the sacred- 
ness of the person will inevitably generate an “atmos- 
phere of grace.” In such an atmosphere the student will 
come to understand that he is fully accepted by his 
professor, and that he has complete freedom to be him- 
self and to think for himself. Such an atmosphere will 
facilitate communion between the teacher and those he 
teaches. It will give rise to real dialogue, which, accord- 
ing to Martin Buber, is the essence of education. Such 
is the atmosphere that the Christian professor should 
seek to foster in the classroom, the laboratory, the coun- 
seling session, the faculty meeting. 

Current discussions on the pursuit of excellence in 
education seem to relate directly to this matter of the 
primacy of persons in Christian education. If our task 
is acknowledged to be the development of individual 
persons to the maximum of their capacity, then we can- 
not feed our students a standardized intellectual fodder 
irrespective of their ability. The Christian college that 
provides no special challenges and opportunities for its 
superior students, not only is guilty of promoting a 
shameful waste of human resources, but is denying the 
fundamental principle that is basic to its very reason 
for existence. 

As a third guiding principle, a Christian college that 
takes its mission seriously will unceasingly work at the 
creation of a genuine Christian community. I have in 
mind here, not the superficial attributes to which some 
point with pride as the distinguishing marks of a Chris- 
tian college—such things as “no smoking,” or required 
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University of Redlands students at evening service in 
Memorial Chapel. Attend local churches Sunday morning 


chapel, as desirable as these are. It is quite possible to 
have these regulations and deny at the same time the 
very essence of Christian community. 

When I speak of Christian community, I am thinking 
of a group of people voluntarily knit together by a com- 
mon purpose and working in a co-operative, caring 
relationship with one another. Such a community is 
characterized by mutual respect and a freedom that is 
restrained only by a sense of responsibility for the com- 
mon good. It is a community in which healthy diversity 
of viewpoints flourishes within the unity of a common 
loyalty. 

In a Christian college community, our loyalty is to 
the imperious claims of truth and to the divine Author 
of truth. For this reason, such a community must be a 
community not only of searching minds, but also of 
worshiping spirits. This paradoxical nature of the Chris- 
tian college can be the source of internal conflict—or it 
can be the source of creative and wholesome tension. 
Destructive conflict can be avoided only when neither 
piety nor scholarship imperializes over each other. In a 
Christian college community, both the chapel and the 
laboratory can live together—the one searching out the 
secrets of creation, the other celebrating in worship the 
sovereignty of the Creator. 


A CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY can take shape on 
a college campus only where an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and concern prevails on every level of college life, 
including administration, faculty, students, and staff. It 
can arise only when we trust one another enough to be 
able to speak our minds freely and to take issue with one 
another candidly and openly. A healthy Christian com- 
munity cannot survive the suspicions that are generated 
when we sweep issues under the rug. 

This atmosphere of trust necessitates a wholesome 
blend of realism and idealism. We must be realistic 
‘nough to admit the self-interest that spoils our corpo- 
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Roy M. Pearson, dean of the Andover Newton Theological 
School, extends warm welcome to students from overseas 































rate endeavors, the power structures that operate in our 
midst, the tendencies to build our own private academic 
empires at the expense of others. We must face up to 
these ugly tendencies within our academic fellowship 
and allow them to be judged in the light of Christian 
love. To do this, it is not necessary to surrender to a 
spineless sentimentality, or gloss over our differences, or 
soft-pedal our convictions in order to achieve a super- 
ficial harmony. But it is necessary to subordinate our 
self-interest to the welfare of the whole community of 
learning of which we are a part. 


Tue CHRISTIAN COLLEGE is not in business 
primarily to liquidate ignorance on a mass scale. It is 
in business to help individuals develop to the fullest 
possible degree their God-given capacities of intellec- 
tual understanding, moral discrimination, and religious 
sensitivity. I know of no way to tackle that assignment 
on a production-line basis. When an institution reaches 
such a size that persons are lost sight of in the mass, 
the needs of students of superior talent are subordinated 
to the needs of students of mediocre talent, and the 
faculty is so pressured that it cannot give adequate 
attention to individual students—then we need to ques- 
tion seriously whether such an institution can effectively 
implement the ideals and principles of Christian higher 
education. 

In a Christian college the criterion of excellence must 
take precedence over the criterion of efficiency. Further, 
it is my conviction that the final bar of judgment before 
which we must stand as a Christian college is not a 
certain segment of the public that tries to place upon 
us the responsibility for educating a percentage of to- 
morrow’s mushrooming student population; it is, rather, 
a distinctive ideal of what Christian higher education is 
—that which gives shape and structure and uniqueness 
to what we are attempting to do as a Christian com- 
munity of learning. 
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Girls’ Schools in Japan 


After Seventy Years of Christian Training 


By MINNIE S. SEARS 
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OR CENTURIES, the status of women in Japan 

was well defined and understood: “In youth obey 

your father, in middle life your husband, and in old 
age your son.” 

Today, women in Japan are the legal equals of men, 
but their position in a free and democratic society has 
thrust upon them new duties and responsibilities. ‘The 
new role of women is a special challenge to the young 
women of modern-day Japan. That is why Christian 
schools for girls are still important to Japan, perhaps 
more important than they have been since they first 
blazed the trail for education of women. 

In the late 1880's, the wife of one of the very earliest 
American Baptist missionaries to Japan, Mrs. Nathan 
R. Brown, felt the urge to do something for Japanese 
girls. In those days their future was anything but bright. 
It was held that girls’ minds were inferior to boys and 
not capable of learning. But Mrs. Brown gathered a 
small group of girls and started a class. They met in 
her own bedroom until a printing shed behind the 
house could be converted for the daily sessions. 

Challenged by this little group of girls, Mrs. Brown 
traveled to the United States and persuaded the Wo- 
man’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society to 
appoint a well-trained woman educator to guide the 
infant project that she had started in Yokohama. It 
was Clara A. Converse, a member of the second gradu- 
ating class at Smith College, who responded to this call 
and sailed to Japan in 1890. 

From these humble beginnings the story of Baptist 
education for girls in Japan in the past seventy years 
has grown to include three government-accredited 
schools, with a total enrollment of more than three 
thousand. The names of the three schools are Soshin, 
Shokei, and Hinomoto. 

Five missionaries of the Woman’s Society serve now 
at the schools. Beulah M. McCoy and Gertrude M. 
Waterman are at Shokei, in Sendai, and are the only 
American Baptist missionaries in the town. Vivian R. 
Genre and Ruth Kalling are at Shoshin, in Yokohama, 
the school started by Mrs. Brown. Vida Post serves at 
Hinomoto, in Himeji, a proud city of feudal days and 
home of a famous three-century-old castle. Hinomoto 
is the only Protestant mission school in the area. 

In the early days, the schools were boarding schools. 
Girls from all over Japan came to attend, and stayed 
at school for many months, consecutively, sometimes 
for years. They were a part of a warm Christian family 
atmosphere, where Japanese teachers, strong in faith 
and character, directed the life of the dormitory. Mis- 
sionary teachers, all single women, lived in homes ad- 
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jacent to the dormitories and had a very real part in 
the life of the girls during several impressionable years. 
Soon, however, government high schools sprang up, 
especially in the cities, and during the 1920's universal 
high-school education for girls was established in Japan. 
So every girl, no matter where she lived, had the privi- 
lege of a high-school education. 

This development changed the character of the mis- 
sion schools in a rather unexpected and far-reaching 
way. They became day schools, reaching only those 
girls in a given locality. It became harder to reach girls 
with the Christian message, because school hours were 
already crowded and students went home to a familiar 
atmosphere, most often non-Christian. The schools had 
been started, not only to educate girls, but also to give 
them the Christian message, with the hope that they 
would respond affirmatively. It is to the credit of those 
who have worked in the schools in more recent years 
that this objective has not been changed. 


Bur THE YEARS have brought some inevitable 
changes. At one time there were five high schools for 
girls under American Baptist auspices, but many years 
ago these were reduced to three. At first, the schools had 
primary departments, but these were closed in 1899, 
by government decree, and mission effort was concen- 
trated on training pupils in kindergarten and at the 
high-school ‘ftevel. The major emphasis at the three 
girls’ schools is still high-school training, but Soshin 
recently started a primary school again. Hinomoto has 
both junior- and senior-high school departments, and 
Shokei, the largest school, now offers a two-year junior- 
college course. Nurseries and kindergartens are spon- 
sored by Japanese Baptist churches. 

Another change in the girls’ schools has been the de- 
velopment of Japanese leadership. The schools were 
started by missionary educators, well-trained single 
women, who put their very lives into them. Their names 
are remembered and revered in Japan, and the schools 
today are a monument to their devotion and sacrifice. 
But the desirability of Japanese leadership was soon 
apparent and was incorporated as early as the 1920's. 

It was because of dedicated Japanese leadership that 
the schools fared as well as they did during the war 
years and the reconstruction period that followed, and 
that they have had fine achievements in recent years. 

All Japanese principals in the schools have been men. 
Even now a Japanese woman finds it hard to be in a 
place of leadership. That will surely come in time. There 
are many women in important faculty posts and a few 
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strong women of other denominations have pioneered 
in educational leadership and have given direction to 
the future. 

The war years were hard ones for all Christian work 
in Japan. Schools, churches, and social-service institu- 
tions suffered. But the schools stayed open, continued 
their witness, and just as soon as hostilities ceased they 
were restored to their original status as Christian schools. 

Hinomoto was the only school not damaged during 
the war. One building was damaged at Sendai, and all 
thirteen buildings of Soshin were completely demol- 
ished, almost at the close of the war. Soshin alumnae, 
determined to rebuild and restore their beloved Alma 
Mater, showed dauntless faith and courage. Out of 
Japan’s extreme poverty and with only a little help 
from America, they built temporary buildings, so the 
school could reopen on its campus. 

After the war, American Baptists provided splendid 
new buildings for the three girls’ schools through a 
sizable legacy given for work related to women and 
girls. At Soshin, the new building replaced the tempo- 
rary classrooms, and at the other schools new buildings 
replaced wooden plants fifty years old. 

But American Baptists no longer put large sums of 
money into running the schools, as before the war. 
Today, the schools are Japanese-supported, except for 
the salaries of the missionaries attached to them, and 
occasional modest sums toward scholarships for worthy 
students. The schools are directly related to the Baptist 
Domei, a fellowship of Baptists traditionally related to 
American Baptists. This relationship will keep the 
schools church-centered, and prevent them from drift- 
ing into a more secular pattern. 

Why are Christian schools needed in a country that 
boasts one of the highest literacy rates in the world? 
History answers that question. Christian missions first 
changed the idea in Japan that education was only for 
boys. Through the years, Christian schools were highly 
successful in training girls to take their place as women 
in the strange new world into which Japan was moving 
so quickly. 


J APAN is now at the crossroads in her history. Her 
young people are perhaps as confused and bewildered 
as any in the world. It might be said that Japanese 
youth have no religion. Old religions do not grip many 
of them, though they may go through the forms and 
ceremonies at crucial times in their lives. Only an in- 
finitesimal number are Christian. Young people have a 
partial understanding of new ideas and concepts learned 
from the West in a brief fifteen years. 

This knowledge has brought a train of problems and 
in many cases has fixed a gulf between the young people 
and their elders. The young people are thoroughly 
imbued with materialism and secularism. Juvenile de- 
linquency is a new development in Japan, but it has 
become a serious problem in the big cities. 

Christian schools are needed as never before to bring 
young people to Christ. Christian girls’ schools are 
needed as never before to prepare young women for 
places of leadership that only educated women can fill. 
The past has been heroic, but a great future is indicated 
as these mission schools help Japan’s young women 
meet the new day in which they are destined to live. 
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Hinomoto Girls’ School, Himeji. Here is a picture of 
promise for the future Christian leadership of Japan 
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This new building at Hinomoto stands as eloquent tes- 
timony to the vigor of Baptist work in postwar Japan 

























Out of the rubble and ashes of war rose this superb 
new building at Shoshin Girls’ School, in Yokohama 
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‘Walk to Emmaus,’ by Girardet 


The Nearness of Christ 


An Easter Meditation by LOWELL RUSSELL DITZEN 


CUCU UCC; UCCUCCCCCCCUCUCCUCCUCCUCCUCCUCLUCCULCUCUCCUELCCCUULUCLCCCUCCUCCUCCULCUCCULCULCULCUCULCUCUCCUCLCUCUUCUCCULCUUCULCUCCUCCUCCUCUUCUUCUULCUCULCUCCULG CUCU CUCCULCUCCUCUUCUUCUUCUULUOCULCULULCUCCULCULUCC UCC ULCUCCULCULCULCULLUCULUULULUL ULC UCCUL LULU UL CULL LOL CULCUL LULL LULL 


O*: OF THE AMAZING THINGS about the 
Bible is its capacity to give new truth, no matter 
how many times the old story may have been read. I 
had that experience as I mused over the story of the 
road to Emmaus. Its picture glowed with a meaning I 
never had sensed before. 

This is the story: Two of the disciples were going 
down from Jerusalem on the road to Emmaus. It was 
Sunday, the first day of the week. It must have been 
just at dawn. Travelers in that part of the world began 
their journeys as night gave way to day. The cool of 
the morning was congenial to walking. 

As they went down over the rocky trail from the 
great city, they must have seen more and more of the 
lilies beloved by the Master. In the valleys, still shad- 
owed from the morning light, they saw those flowers, 
diademed with the dew of the night. It was a hushed 
time. There were not many travelers on the road. Be- 
hind the two disciples were brutal memories of Friday, 
the day of the crucifixion, and then the memory of the 
sad and so empty Saturday. 

What a hollow time that day Saturday must have 
been for all the disciples! The shouting mobs, the 
tumult, and the crush of excitement were gone. Each 
man lived alone, wrapped in his own stunned, personal 
realization of the Master’s death! No more would they 
see those penetrating eyes. No longer would they hear 
the teaching that was graced with the simplicity of the 
sky and the strength of the mountains. How great was 
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their loss! One by one, they must have been thinking: 
“With the bottom pulled out, on what can I stand? 
Shall I go back? Shall I take up tax-gathering, or fish- 
ing, or what-have-you, once again?” 

In such an atmosphere of emptiness, sorrow, and 
perplexity, two of them were walking down the road 
to Emmaus. Although silent for a time, eventually they 
began to talk to each other. As they “communed,” 
their solitariness merged into a togetherness: In sharing 
their hearts, they came closer to each other. 

Notice the words “as they communed and reasoned.” 
What they said, we do not know. One might very well 
have said: “I think the Master, even though we shall 
never see him again, would want us to be brave and 
helpful, especially so now. Remember how he tried to 
teach and guide us? Often he spoke of being brave and 
selfless when he was with us. Surely he would want 
us to be that way now.” His companion might well 
have replied: “Yes. And this thought occurred to me. 
Because we were so close to him, we have a special re- 
sponsibility to see that the goodness we knew in him is 
passed on to others.” I think it is logical to assume that 
there was less despair, less heaviness of spirit, because 
of their communing and reasoning. And the lovely 
passage adds that, as they communed together and 
reasoned, “Jesus himself drew near and went with 
them.” 

Here is a beautiful facet to the Easter story. What is 
it saying? 
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The goodness of God, the divine love for men, the 
rich truth that was in Christ—this could never stay shut 
up in a stifling tomb! It is bound to live forever. As 
Jesus sought to draw near to men in his earthly life, his 
spirit will do so forever. He rises from any restricting 
grave of doubt and despair. Hope will roll aside the 
stone, and he will draw near to men who commune 
about spiritual things, and who reason constructively 
on any Emmaus road. He will draw near and go with 
you to the end of time! That is a wonderful truth for 
an Easter morning. It is one to lay hold of and take 
with us for all the days that lie ahead. 


A BIOGRAPHER of Mohammed wrote of the early 
period when the prophet’s life was being sought. Mo- 
hammed lived in caves, evaded discovery by disguise, 
fled hither and yon, and often, the writer went on to 
say, his escape turned on a straw. Some rider’s horse 
took fright. A storm, or the indecision of a pursuer—on 
the turn of such tiny things, Mohammed’s life was 
saved. Danger and death were ever near. 

Is it not so for us? You have heard friends of yours 
say, and perhaps you have said it yourself: ““How close 
1 was to physical tragedy! That plane that crashed was 
one on which I so easily might have been a passenger.’ 
Or: “There was a horrible accident on the highway, 
which except for certain circumstances might have had 
me the victim.” Crippling disease strikes at someone 
close to you. You may have spoken the words many 
have asked: ““Why wasn’t I the one?” 

One reason we are so moved by tragedies we see in 
the theater is that we know the closeness of sorrow and 
tragedy to our own lives. The burdens that man on 
the stage must bear could, so easily, be upon my own 
shoulders. But for some hand of restraining influence, 
the brutal act he did I might have done! The fateful 
corner, the wrong turn which he took—but for a soft 
guiding—lI might have taken that turn, too! One saintly 
life, looking on a drunk sprawled in the gutter, put it 
this way, “But for the grace of God, there am I.” 

But we know, too, how close beatuy is, and goodness 
and peace and love. You may have seen, as I have, the 
setting sun through the gnarled trees of Monterrey, 
California. Others of you have stood in awe as the sun 
threw its robes of glory over simple farmyards and 
majestic mountain peaks in Switzerland or Bavaria. 
But no sunset has more loveliness than that which 
paints the sky over the village where you live. 

How near is beauty? The lilies of Bermuda can be 
unappreciated by the hurried tourist, while you can find 
all of the loveliness and wonder of creation in the flower 
that is on your shoulder, in your garden, upon the altar 
of your church. And your heart’s desire—what you 
want most—like the man who searched for diamonds 
all over the world, only to find that they had been in 
his own back yard all the time—is close, too! 

The Bible, all along its wide and varied course, is 
ittempting to get this message through to you and me 
For thousands of years, God has been trying to send 
hig message to you. The Twenty-second Psalm sees 
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While they communed together and reasoned, Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with them.—Luke 24: 15 


But, then, the 
“O God, who planted hope in my heart, 


even when I was in my mother’s womb, be not far 


plainly, as do we, that “trouble is near.” 


writer pleads, 


from me.” God can be as close as trouble. 

Psalm 139 also seeks to get the message through that 
God is near. “Wither shall I go from thy spirit? . . . If 
I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my 
bed in hell, behold, thou art there.’ God is near. Are 
you letting his message become truth for you? 

In Easter the message is put in bold-faced letters 
that we cannot fail to see. In the life of Christ and 
in his living presence, God is trying to say: “Read 
my message in Jesus. This is how I want to come near 
and go with you down the plainest road, leading to the 
simplest village, to the humblest homes and _ hearts. 
My spirit in Christ would draw near and go with you.” 
Although the dark valleys are near, we can go calmly 
into the blackest; for we are not alone. Out of the 
depths or on the heights it can be our own voice speak- 
ing, “I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” 

Will you take this shining truth, not alone for the 
day, but for the year? Christ seeks to draw near to you 
and me and go with us in the way that is ours. 

At the side of Trinity Church in Boston, the citizens 
erected a statue to the memory of the great Phillips 
Brooks. It portrays the beloved preacher in the act of 
speaking. He is using well his skill. Standing behind 
him is the figure of Christ, putting his hand gently on 
the shoulder of the preacher. I believe the sculptor was 
trying to say that the experience on the road to 
Emmaus, of Jesus’ drawing near and going with man, 
is for all men and for all time. 


Where is your Emmaus road? For you as a woman, 
it is in the home planning menus, keeping buttons sewn 
on, holding a sick child in your arms in the long night 
hours as weariness and fear tear at your energies and 
spirit. Home builder and mother, do you at times wish 
that there might be some mystic power to God that 
could come close to help and heal? The Easter faith 
affirms a power for days and nights like that. It says 
Jesus seeks to draw near you, to go with you, to be 
with you, in the tedious and troubled hours. His hand 
will touch your shoulder there on your Emmaus road. 

As a man, you may be in the hurly-burly of competi- 
tive business life, where your nerves are stretched taut, 
where important decisions clamor for action, where the 
noise mounts to a deafening pitch. Have you not known 
times when you wish for peace and some clear guidance 
that you could not find in yourself? Do not leave out of 
your experience the reality of God’s guidance in the 
living presence of Christ. 

What this Easter truth is trying to say is that religion 
is not something merely for ministers to talk about on a 
Sunday morning. It is a living, cleansing, calming 
power. It is the spirit of the living Christ, seeking 
to be with you, near you, on any Emmaus road where 
you are—a power to touch your shoulder. In your faith 
in him, and in his living presence, you may find his 
strength and calm for any occasion. 
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Presenting two of Baptist Missionary Training School's 
girls: Judy Heda and Cheryl Clicquennoi, of Wisconsin 


REPARING young women for church-related vo- 

cations is our business and has been for over 
seventy-five years. The Baptist Missionary Training 
School, since 1881, has set itself the highly specialized 
task of enlisting and training Christian young women 
for efficient leadership in the missionary service of Jesus 
Christ. 

“The work is too holy and responsible to be com- 
mitted to novices. The women go forth in the name of 
God to deal with the most momentous interests that 
concern humanity.”’ So spoke Mrs. J. N. Crouse in the 
year 1880. Mrs. Crouse, then president of the Chicago 
branch of the newly formed Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, had toured home-mission 
fields and found an imperative need for preparation 
for missionary service. 

“A plan must be devised to bring, not only all the 
young women now employed, but every young woman 
who seeks to become a missionary, in touch with the 
board in Chicago for at least three months before being 
permitted to bear the commission of the society,” said 
Mrs. Crouse. 

Some of the requirements listed as essential before 
a missionary should “undertake to grapple personally 
with the giant evils which confront and defy the mis- 
sionaries of the society” were: enthusiasm, consecra- 
tion, tender sympathy with victims of vice and degrada- 
tion, and a practical knowledge in Bible instruction; 
proper care of the sick, and preparation of wholesome 
food and necessary articles of clothing. 

A special course of training was approved and re- 
quired of all missionaries. The school was held at the 
society headquarters for “not less than three months 
and not more than six.” This training included “a 
stipulated amount of missionary work of the same 
character as they expect to do on the mission fields, 
thus testing their adaptation and love for such lowly 
service.” 
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Husbands of the society’s board members and other 
donors pledged part of the $1,000 goal, which was a 
fund over and above regular giving for the support of 
the missionary work of the society. 

The doors of a rented house on Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, opened on September 5, 1881, and the Baptist 
Missionary Training School became “the first school 
in the world established for the definite training of 
women for missionary service, pioneer and pattern for 
later similar institutions.” 

“Though,” according to the records, “the purpose of 
the school was primarily to enable the society to send 
more efficient laborers into home-mission fields, an in- 
vitation was extended from the very first to all who de- 
sired to fit themselves for service in any department of 
Christian work, whether as home, foreign, or city 
missionaries for any denomination.” 

There were seventeen in the first class. Fourteen were 
missionaries brought from the fields, and three were 
new appointees. 

Members of the faculty were leading pastors, physi- 
cians, and laymen and women of Chicago, all of whom 
gave their services. 

The school boasted three departments: theological; 
medical; and Sunday school, domestic science, and 
kindergarten. 

Those who supervised the beginnings of the school 
thus defined the requirements of a missionary: 

“To know how to cook, to clean, to keep house with 
neatness and economy, and teach that art to others; to 
sew, to mend, to show the best way of doing things; to 
visit, to be able to minister to and prescribe for the 
sick, to comfort the afflicted, soothe the dying; to feed 
the hungry, clothe the ragged; to prepare work, to 
organize and sustain industrial schools, Sunday schools, 
mothers’ meetings, temperance societies, missionary so- 
cieties; to teach manners and morals, to use sanctified 
tact, self-control, and the spirit of the Master; to pray, 
to sing, to teach, and in the pursuance of their work 
to walk miles, if need be; to fast if need be; ‘to run 
and not be weary, to walk and not faint.’ ” 


By 1883, the course at the school had been lengthened 
to a full ten and one-half months’ school year. 

There followed years of rapid growth, the building 
of a library, beginning with the gift of a set of Bible 
commentaries; adjusting and adding to the curriculum, 
and plans to erect the first new building. 

From 1881 through 1953, the records show that 
1,402 students had been enrolled. The careers of about 
half of these are listed as follows: 551 home mission- 
aries, 121 foreign missionaries, 64 directors of Christian 
education, and 61 wives of Baptist ministers. 

We are proud to call ourselves a woman’s college in 
church vocations. From time to time, as the role of 
women in the life and work of the church has under- 
gone changes, we have asked ourselves whether the time 
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had come to abandon this purpose and direct our ener- 
gies and resources through other channels of Christian 
higher education. Today, however, as never before, we 
sense the need for well-trained women in every branch 
of our Baptist world mission. 

Women workers are no longer restricted to “girls’ 
work” or “women’s work” in a Christian center, church, 
or other agency. Alumnae of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School are serving as administrative staff in 
denominational offices; Christian social workers; teach- 
ers of weekday religious education; and directors of 
Christian education in the churches, city societies, and 
state conventions. Graduates are found among the writ- 
ers, artists, and editors of our denominational publica- 
tions, including curricular materials and _ leadership- 
education texts. They serve among Indian Americans, 
Spanish-speaking groups, migrant workers, in Christian 
centers, and in many other areas of work. And many, 
as we have noted, serve in other lands. 


A RECENT SURVEY in the six states surrounding 
our school revealed that many churches are eager to 
secure our graduates for full-time emloyment. Of ninety- 
two pastors of churches able to employ more than one 
worker, sixty-nine indicated a desire to employ a Baptist 
Missionary Training School graduate. 

Some reasons for this desire may be attributed to the 
school’s extensive program of practical training. A 
large part of the curriculum relates to the actual work 
done by the students in the churches, in Christian cen- 
ters, and in other agencies in the Chicago area. Much 
of this work is planned and carried out in co-operation 
with the Chicago Baptist Association. 

Through all the school’s history, leaders at the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School have recognized that 
the curriculum should strike at the very heart of needs 
in mission work. Christian “Vocation,” these leaders 
have insisted, must be practical as well as spiritual in its 
commitment. 

Recently, the school announced that the new name 
“Vocational Practice” was to be used instead of “Field 
Work.” Twila Bartz, head of the department of voca- 
tional practice, says: “Much of what we do today has 
been in practice since the school began, but it has been 
added to, deleted from, changed in philosophy, and 
made functional in our present-day environment. Yes- 
terday, we trained young women for particular jobs 
that waited for them. Today, we look at the young 
woman, discover what she is, and attempt to find where 
God has chosen her to serve.” 

Since the turn of the century, the curriculum has 
been expanded from three months of preparation to 
four years, leading to the degree of bachelor of religious 
education. In more recent times, after a few years of 
actual work in a position, students seek additional 
preparation and enter universities or seminaries for 


graduate work. 
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The committee on placement receives more requests 
for our graduates than the number of students enrolled 
can possibly supply. It is imperative, therefore, that we 
have many more young women ready to follow the call 
of Christ into these church-related vocations. 

This is a long-time process. Young women who are 
committed to God’s call to specialized Christian minis- 
tries need the support and encouragement of parents, 
families, churches, and friends. Early in life, young 
people should be encouraged to be alert to, and heed 
the call to, full-time Christian service in one of our 
church-related agencies. 


Tue FINEST in educational opportunities is pro- 
vided through the Baptist Missionary Training School. 
The Bible is taught as the source book of our Christian 
faith. Christian education courses, extensive and prac- 
tical, provide the means of learning how to share the 
Christian faith with others. Courses in the social sciences 
enable students to understand the needs and problems 
of people. 

Most important, of course, is the basic personality 
development of the student herself. Through the years 
and months of classroom and laboratory there grows 
a Christian faith that enables a worker to meet the 
greatest challenges of the field. 

Since the need for women workers continues to be so 
great, and since the alumnae of the Baptist Missionary 
Training School have proved the value of the training 
our school is prepared to give, we are eager to meet 
the need and to follow in the pioneering tradition of 
the school’s founders. 

We are, consequently, planning for expansion of our 
program to meet the challenge of today’s need for well- 
trained workers. With such aims shared by students, 
faculty, board members, alumnae, and other concerned 
American Baptists, and with God’s guidance, young 
servants of Christ can carry the Good News, with trans- 
forming and healing power, to all the world. 





Rinck teaches class in Old Testament his- 
Classes small enough for personalized teaching 


Suzanne G. 
tory. 
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CONVERSION. By E. Stanley Jones. 

Abingdon Press. $3.25. 

There are books on conversion that 
talk all around the subject, ignore it, 
or define it in technical terms. This 
treatise, however, is different. It con- 
centrates on the questions people want 
answered. It asks and answers such 
questions as what conversion is, how 
it comes about, what lasting results 
follow, and how it affects the individ- 
ual’s life; such questions as how to 
convert others, what is the place of the 
Holy Spirit in conversion, and how to 
deal with backsliders, etc. The book 
does not dwell on theological questions 
or methods. It is unique in that it an- 
swers by relating the experiences of 
hundreds of people, all over the world, 
whom Dr. Jones has seen rise up and 
follow Christ, and who testify of the 
wondrous works and miracles God has 
wrought in their lives. 


CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. Edited by 
A. Gilmore. The Judson Press. 
$4.50. 

Eleven British Baptists attempt in 
this book to rethink the doctrine of 
Christian baptism, with a view to mak- 
ing a contribution to the ecumenical 
movement. Their aim is not to defend 
the beliefs and practices of their own 
denomination, of which in places they 
are quite critical. Neither do they 
seek to wage war with those who differ 
with them. They are interested in new 
light and a constructive statement. 
The book is the result of men pursuing 
specialized subjects in the light of 
group discussions. With the prelimi- 
nary chapters on tradition and Jewish 
antecedents, a thorough study is made 
of baptism in the New Testament and 
in Christian history. The concluding 
chapter finds both Baptist and Paedo- 
Baptist practices defective. The church 
that will not move from its past, that 
closes its mind to new truth, seals its 
own death warrant. Baptists need to 
expose believer’s baptism to the traf- 
fic of the ecumenical market place. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK. By 
Ronald Bridges and Luther A. 


Weigle. Thomas Nelson @& Sons. 
$5.00. 


Translated and published in 1611, 
the King James Version of the Bible 
contains hundreds of words that are 
either obscure or obsolete today. For 
example, in 1611, “allege” meant 
“prove,” “let” meant “hinder,” and 
“conversation” meant “behavior.” 
Though these meanings were per- 
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fectly correct three hundred and fifty 
years ago, they are not correct today. 
As an aid in bridging this gap in Eng- 
lish usage, the authors of this book 
have compiled a list of more than 
eight hundred words, and under each 
word have stated clearly the changes 
in meaning that the centuries have 
brought about. Bible students, teachers 
in the church school, and ministers 
will find this volume a handy and 
useful tool. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By 
David ]. Ernsberger. The Westmin- 
ister Press. $3.75. 

This is a plea for an adult teaching 
program in the church. Its theory is 
that preaching should be followed by 
personal instruction of people meeting 
in small groups. A large part of the 
book is concerned with where the lay- 
man is now and where he should be 
in his thinking in the Christian move- 
ment. The author contends that the 
problem-centered approach in study 
is insufficient, for the problem a man 
may be concerned with may not be the 
one with which he should be con- 
cerned. Adult religious education 
should go beyond the layman’s con- 
scious needs and interests. There is 
much in this book which is helpful to 
the person who is concerned with 
adult study groups. One of its possi- 
ble inadequacies, however, is that not 
much is said about the tendency of 
such small groups to ride hobbies, and 
about the methods by which a leader 
can get such a group away from the 
thing it wants to talk about to the 
thing is should be talking about. The 
writer is openminded enough to admit 
that any techniques have their limi- 
tations. This book ought to be in every 
church library. 


FAITH AND COMMUNITY. By 
Clyde A. Holbrook. Harper ©& 
Brothers. $3.00. 

The chairman of the department of 
religion at Oberlin College advances 
an erudite and practical interpretation 
of the Christian existential conception 
of faith. Two kinds of faith are ex- 
plained and evaluated—primal and 
radical. The first is elemental in hu- 
man existence. It is neither rational 
nor irrational, but it is the primordial 
source of one’s personal existence. 
Radical faith involves conscious deci- 
sions and commitments. It is more 
than holding and defending certain 
dogmas and doctrines. Its ultimate 





objective is to find fellowship witi: 
God through Jesus Christ. This fait! 
is more than just knowledge; it be 

comes central in life, reflecting in th: 
individual’s own personal philosophy 
of life and in his moral, ethical, socia!, 
and spiritual relationships with God 
and man. The book gets its title fron 
the closing chapter, in which, wit!) 
superb insight and contagious convic- 
tion, the author applies radical faith 
to the life of community. His style is 
unique and arresting, in that he car- 
ries on a dialogue with Paul, Luther. 
Calvin, Augustine, Kierkegaard, 
Whitehead, Tillich, and others, there- 
by granting his readers rich fellowship 
with profound Christian thinkers of 
both the ancient and the modern 
world. 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON NA- 
TURE THEMES. By Ruth Schroe- 
der. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 

Here are twenty-three worship serv- 
ices, including five for candlelight and 
campfire occasions. The author skill- 
fully relates the outdoors to the wor- 
ship of the Creator. These services 
are built around such subjects as “The 
Majesty of the Mountains,” “Desert 
Solitude,” “Ocean Secrets,” “The 
Miracle of Spring,” and “The Magic 
Curtain of Night.” Directors of young 
people’s activities will find this a good 
book for worship and discussion pro- 
grams. Some may feel that it is too 
introspective and too conservative, but 
as most books of this kind are best 
used suggestively, rather than as an 
absolute plan or pattern, there is 
much here for the senior youth fel- 
lowship and young adults’ groups. 
This book should be well received. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD IN 
HUMAN SUFFERING. By Wayne 
E. Oates. The Westminster Press. 
$2.75. 

In thirteen sermons the professor 
of psychology of religion and pastoral 
care at the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary reveals some of the val- 
ues to be derived from suffering. His 
wide knowledge of psychotherapy en- 
ables him to sense keenly the tragedy 
of suffering, and yet to proclaim that 
there are blessings born of affliction— 
a fuller realization of God’s comfort, a 
bond of fellowship with others, self- 
discipline, humility, spiritual maturity. 
This is a mentally stimulating book. 
It rises above the pseudo-type of 
preaching that belittles pain, ignores 
it, or explains it away as a figment of 
the imagination. The author does not 
obscure the chief purpose—that all 
of life’s experiences are to bring man- 
kind into closer fellowship and har- 
mony with God. 
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Building a Filmstrip Library 


By EDMUND C. SHAW 


LETTER recently came to the 

Baptist Film Library with a re- 
quest to purchase a certain filmstrip. 
This church had rented the same film- 
strip a year or two ago, but now 
needed it again to show to a new 
group. The present trend in filmstrips 
is to purchase permanent copies for a 
gradually expanding church library. 
This practical plan actually saves 
money! By the time a filmstrip has 
been rented two or three times, the 
cost has amounted to more than the 
sale price. 

A purchased filmstrip arrives at your 
church in the best of condition, new 
and clean. Rental filmstrips obviously 
stand a great deal of punishment, and 
are usually scratched and worn. Most 
important of all, a rental filmstrip is 
booked for a particular showing date 
and will not be available for other 
groups at other times. When your 
church has a filmstrip in its own per- 
manent library, it is always available 
for use by any department of the 
church, whenever it may be needed. 


‘This Is My Heritage’ 

Consider several examples. The 
sound filmstrip This Is My Heritage 
is one that every church should own. 
It can be used as a feature for a Sun- 
day evening worship service, shown in 
its entirety. At another time, the se- 
quence on Roger Williams (fourteen 
frames) could be used with children. 
In this instance, the recording would 
not be used, but the leader would re- 
tell the story of Roger Williams in his 
own words, adapting it to the special 
needs of the group. 

Another sequence, on Adoniram 
Judson (twelve frames), could well be 
used in a mission-study group on 
Burma, or as part of a program on the 
beginnings of the missionary enter- 
prise. A third sequence, on Walter 
Rauschenbusch (6 frames) , might well 
serve as a springboard for discussion 
with an adult group on the meanings 
of Christian social action. 


New Classes 

In particular, this filmstrip will be 
ised widely each year in the churches 
with new classes. The subject matter 
lends itself especially well in the in- 
ruction and inspiration of new 
hurch members who may not have 
sackground in Baptist history and tra- 
‘ition. Here are five uses for this one 
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‘Crosses on the Hill’ 


The department of literature 
proudly hails a member of its staff, 
Eula A. Lamphere, in another 
achievement as a professional play- 
wright. 

Crosses on the Hill, a morality 
play in three acts, “a brilliant and 
strikingly modern parable” on the 
theme of Easter, is available from 
Samuel French, Inc., New York 
and Hollywood. 

Eula Lamphere is a native of 
Weedsport, N. Y., where she is well 
known for her outstanding leader- 
ship in Baptist youth groups. She 
has been chief editor in the depart- 
ment of literature since January, 
1959. 

Christians everywhere will be in- 
terested in this play and in Miss 
Lamphere’s fine contribution to the 
field of religious drama. 

A Certain “Unalienable Right,” 
another one-act morality play by 
Miss Lamphere, on the life-service 
theme, which first appeared in the 
January issue of Missions, is avail- 
able from the department of litera- 
ture at 25 cents a copy. 











filmstrip. Other ways will present 
themselves as the filmstrip is studied 
and used. 

With Our Hands supplies another 
illustration. Basically, this filmstrip 
tells the story of White Cross, and it 
will be used chiefly at women’s mis- 
sionary meetings. One sequence fea- 
tures an Indian boy and girl at our 
American Baptist work among the 
Hopi Indians in Arizona. This se- 
quence can be used as a special pro- 
gram with children. Another sequence 
shows our work in the Belgian Congo, 
and these individual frames can be the 
basis of another program. 

The latest catalogue of the Baptist 
Film Library lists 274 filmstrip titles 
and 284 motion-picture titles. Many 
of these filmstrips are aimed at special 
subjects and special needs, but with a 
little imagination, almost all of them 
can be used several times in each 
church. The reading manuscript which 
comes with each filmstrip can be 
adapted and expanded, using mate- 
rials which can be found elsewhere in 


MissIONs or in the annual missionary 
publications. 


File System 


Once you have started to build your 
own filmstrip library, you will need to 
establish a place to store the filmstrips, 
records, and manuscripts. It is well to 
set up a system so that the materials 
will not become separated. Use a 
bookcase or cabinet with doors, and 
mark a place for each filmstrip on the 
shelves. If you have a large enough 
library, it may be easier to keep the 
filmstrips on the marked shelves and 
the scripts in a file, with each script 
in an individual file folder. Appoint 
someone to have charge of your library 
to keep the items in order and in place. 
You may find it useful to set up a file- 
card system with each title on a sepa- 
rate card. The item can then be re- 
served in advance and made ready for 
use. Several companies manufacture 
special metal cabinets for small audio- 
visual libraries, but a well-organized 
bookcase or cabinet can usually be 
made to serve with adequate results. 

Start to build your own filmstrip li- 
brary in your church. You will find it 
practical and useful, and your pro- 
grams will be enhanced by the many 
ways that filmstrips, as complete pro- 
grams or by short sequences, can be 
used. Contact your nearest Baptist 
Film Library for advice and help. 


Start a Sheet Bank 


“Blood banks and eye banks are an 
accepted part of our community life 
and all because of human need,” says 
Mrs. Dwight Bahr, Waukesha, Wis., 
national chairman of White Cross. She 
declares that a parallel situation—no 
resources on hand to meet a need— 
sometimes comes up when American 
Baptist women want to fill their White 
Cross quotas of muslin dressings from 
old sheets, while another group ten 
miles down the road needs none. Sug- 
gested remedy: a sheet bank for asso- 
ciations, with the chairman holding a 
backlog of old sheets for use where 
needed.—The Baptist Record, lowa. 


Film of the Month 


The motion picture Prejudice shows 
the effect of prejudice upon the per- 
son who practices it, rather than upon 
the person against whom it is aimed. 

An average American family, the 
Joe Hansons, moved into a new neigh- 
borhood in a small town, and are 
shocked to find that there is much 
prejudice against their next-door 
neighbors, who are Jewish. Young 
Joey comes home one day vowing that 
the Italians should be kept off the 
block; but then the tide turns and 
Joey is shunned by the rest of the chil- 
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dren on the grounds that he is a 
“dumb Swede.” 

The story is brought to a climax 
when Joe begins to feel insecure in his 
job at the plant, and gets a Jewish 
fellow worker transferred because he 
fears that he is trying to take his posi- 
tion. With the help of his pastor, he 
realizes in time what is happening to 
his thinking, and determines to right 
the wrong he has committed. The 
showing time is 58 minutes. Rental, 


$10. 
‘Tour of Thailand’ 


Tour of Thailand, a descriptive nar- 
ration of American Baptist work in 
Thailand, may be used for programs 
at circle, missionary, and association 
meetings. 

Produced by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Societies, the booklet 
is available from all American Baptist 
book stores and the department of 
literature. Price, 35 cents. 
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Women’s Program Materials 


“That Ye May Know,” the 1960 
1961 program packet, is designed to be 
used in societies, but may be adapted 
for circles, association meetings, and 
other missionary gatherings. In the 
packet are twelve programs, program 
helps, including a leaflet on the use of 
the packet, and suplementary leaflets. 
Price, $1. Program folders carry the 
same cover design as the packet and 
have the theme hymn on the back. 
They are priced at 50 for $1. 





Department of Literature 





Co-workers Ouer the Seas 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





On Being a Campus Pastor 


By KENNETH P. LOSH 


RS. LOSH AND I are writing 
from one of the more than seven 
thousand islands in the Pearl of the 
Orient, the Philippines. As pastor of 
the campus church at the university, 
I should like to guide you through it. 
It is not just a church; it is also the 
convocation hall for the high school 
and university five days a week. Then 
it would look like an auditorium to 
you. Fifteen hundred people can be 
seated if the balcony along two sides 
is used. The benches are so close to- 
gether that long-legged Americans 
have difficulty sitting comfortably, but 
Filipinos seem to have adequate room. 
For religious services, the stage is 
transformed successfully by the addi- 
tion of railings, pulpit, lectern, and 
communion table. There are always 
flowers right out of God’s greenhouse 
for Sunday. Every Sunday is Palm 
Sunday for us, as there are usually six- 
teen pots of palms at the front of the 
church. 

Architecture here is as open as pos- 
sible, to make the buildings cooler. So 
our church becomes a haven for birds, 
which build nests above the platform 
(occasional feathers and wisps of rice 
straw float down during the service) , 
for geckos (lizards that oblige by rarely 
croaking except at night); for tik- 
tik-ies (small lizards that sleep in the 
























daytime and scamper about on ceilings 
and walls at night, catching bugs) ; 
and for mosquitos, of course. 

The side walls are built with open 
tiles that let in air in the leg area, but 
they let in water, too, during a storm. 
Since the floor is cement, the water is 
just swept out through the same open- 
ings. The inside is decorated in two 
shades of green, and the outside is the 
same pale green that has been used 
on all the university buildings, thus 
giving the campus a harmonious and 
attractive appearance. The name of 
this building is Rose Memorial Hall, 
named for Francis Rose, a versatile 
and talented missionary, who was one 
of the Hopevale martyrs. 

High-school and college Christian 
Youth Fellowship groups meet in the 
afternoon and evening at Rose Me- 
morial. So you see it is a busy place. 
Deep in the hearts of our Filipino co- 
workers is a longing for a separate 
chapel building, a place of worship 
open at all times for thoughtful medi- 
tation and prayer. 


Students Within the Family 

We seem closer to the students this 
year because five of them are living in 
our house. Four softball girls and one 
pretheological student have become 
“our girls.” (Maybe this is because I 






Iloilo Baptist student gospel team which goes out to villages to bear witness 
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am coach of the varsity girls’ softball 
team and still acting dean of theology 
until July, 1960.) They do their own 
cooking, washing, and ironing, making 
our house a beehive of feminine ac- 
tivity. Nearly any time of the day one 
sees what seems like countless petti- 
coats and other feminine attire out to 
dry, and can see (and smell) dried 
fish, rice, mongo beans, and other 
food. Three of the girls are Roman 
Catholics, excommunicated from their 
church, along with their families, 
when they came to our university. One 
of the girls said, “If they won’t let us 
confess to the priest, they will force 
us to confess to God—why we may be 
Protestants soon!” The spiritual cli- 
mate of Central starts many students 
thinking. 

At examination time, Marie is busy 
grading the papers of her two Bible 
classes—first-year engineers and first- 
year nurses—that meet four days a 
week from seven to eight in the 
morning. 

Last summer, the Nanking Founda- 
tion made it possible for me to go to 
Singapore to attend the Southeast 
Asia Theological Conference. On the 
way I attended the meeting of the 
Philippine Theological Association in 
Manila. By taking advantage of a Pan 
American Circle Tour, for a very 
small extra amount of money, I re- 
turned by way of Saigon, Vietnam; 
Siemreap, Cambodia, to see the great 
ruins of Ankor Wat; Bangkok, Thai- 
land, to meet our fine missionaries 
there, and to observe the work of 
American Baptists; and Hong Kong, 
where I observed the work of a small 
American Baptist staff doing a tre- 
mendous job among the Swatow 
Chinese. 

On return, I plunged into prepara- 
tion for Christian Emphasis Week, 
speaking at morning convocations 
daily and at special evening convoca- 
tions. Total attendance during the 
week was approximately ten thousand, 
with more than a thousand each 
morning, and excellent attendance in 
the evenings—all voluntary. We are 
sure many were hearing the gospel for 
the first time. There were 148 first 
decisions to accept Christ as their Lord 
and Savior or to be obedient to the 
command to be baptized, and 131 
came for rededications. 

If you question the number of re- 
dedications, remember that this is a 
country where Christianity is so medi- 
eval and filled with fear and super- 
stition that young Christians slip back 
very easily. Many of these rededica- 
tions are real and necessary. 





World Communion Sunday 


On World Communion Sunday, 
hfty young people were baptized after 
extensive training classes. Many had 
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to defy the threats of their local 
priests, as well as face the wrath of 
their parents. A while ago, one girl 
left us to go to school in Manila, be- 
cause after two years she felt she was 
close to making a decision for Christ. 
She returned this year and did accept 
Christ as her personal Savior. The 
next day she got a letter from her 
mother, saying that no matter what 
she called herself she would always be 
a Roman Catholic, and if she per- 
sisted in joining the Protestant church 
there was no room for her under their 
roof, 

More than one had tears in their 
eyes as they answered in the affirma- 
tive about their faith in Christ when 
they were baptized in our beautiful 
outdoor baptistery. 

Following the baptismal service, 
which began at four in the afternoon, 
we went into Rose Memorial Hall for 
our communion service, joining with 
others around the world on World 
Communion Sunday in our confes- 
sion of a living Savior. 

We have always been troubled by 
the fact that after such a moving 
spiritual experience students have to 





return to lonely rooms and to boarding 
houses or to relatives’ houses where 
there is even hostility toward them. 


New Translation of the Bible 


A major contribution to our evan- 
gelistic work this past year was the 
arrival of the new translation of the 
Bible in Hiligaynon, which reached us 
from the Bible Society after years 
spent in its production. Revision goes 
back as far as the work of S. S. Feld- 
mann, father of one of our new mis- 
sionaries, Virginia Feldmann. Work 
already done on it was destroyed dur- 
ing the war; then with newer English 
translations available, and the ad- 
vance study of Hiligaynon, newer re- 
visions were necessary. 

This first semester we have 3,100 
students enrolled. On the college level, 
47 per cent are Roman Catholic, 41 
per cent are Protestant, and 8 per 
cent belong to the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Catholic Church, called the 
Aglipayan Church. We also have some 
Moslems and Buddhists. Our high- 
school students are 42 per cent Roman 
Catholic, 51 per cent Protestant, and 
4 per cent Aglipayan. 


Tidings from the Yields 
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A Striking lmpression 


By GLEN H. 


ROBABLY the most striking im- 

pression I received in my first 
year as director of Indian work was 
that of the loneliness of the missionary. 
He hungers for fellowship, but, in 
spite of this, he exhibits a magnificent 
balance of spiritual stamina and vi- 
tality. Such loneliness could create a 
sense of monotony and loss of drive, 
but the missionary who stays in the 
work has instilled enthusiasm in the 
people, who in turn enrich the life of 
the missionary. 

If the missionary is lonely, the In- 
dian Christian could become doubly 
so. Since he often has to give up family 
or tribal relationships when he be- 
comes a Christian, he looks to his fel- 
low American Baptists for a warm and 
brotherly fellowship. Too often this is 
denied ‘the Indian Christian, who is 
considered to be something like a mu- 
seum piece. 

There is a remarkable difference in 
the level of development among In- 
dian people. Sociologically, education- 
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ally, spiritually, and economically they 
range all the way up and down the 
scale. Some are tragically retarded, 
but others have achieved great gains 
in every area of life. We need to 
strengthen the hands of Indian leaders 
so that they may better serve the less 
competent among their own people. 


Indian American Readjustment 


I look with dismay at the patronage 
grip our society has placed on the 
Indian American. Once America was 
discovered by the white man, there 
began for the Indian American a re- 
lentless process of yielding to the pres- 
sures of white settlers on Indian land. 
As settlement advanced across the 
Western frontier and the newcomers 
increased, the process of pushing the 
Indian American out of the way con- 
tinued. These people eventually found 
themselves living on reservations in 
varying degrees of isolation. A few 
tribes continued to live east of the 
Mississippi, but the majority were 
settled in the West. 
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The Sunlight Mission at Second Mesa, 
Ariz., helps this boy face the future 


Reservations gave the Indian a de- 
gree of protection and _ self-manage- 
ment, but there continuously surged 
argument and debate about Indian 
property and Indian states which re- 
sulted in the enactment of a confusing 
tangle of laws governing Indian af- 
fairs. Many reservation lands were 
submarginal and much Indian life was 
supported by government _ subsidy. 
Poverty, dependence, inertia, and dis- 
trust often resulted. Complications 
arose when some Indian land was 
found to have valuable timber or min- 
eral deposits. Some tribes began to 
develop their own economy; others 
sold out or gave up their claims. 

In 1955, a movement was begun to 
end government controls,-to terminate 
reservations, and to relocate Indians 
in towns and cities. The termination 
policy, which nullified previous trea- 
ties, will become effective as each 
tribal group concurs in the disposition 
of its lands. 

Those trying to help the Indian 
American make adjustment to off- 
reservation living, see the tragic results 
of treating for generations the Indian 
as a ward. Many adults even today 
do not know the English language. 
There have never been enough schools 
to educate all the children. Heads of 
families often have no concept of a 
systematic way to earn a livelihood. 
Few Indian people adjust easily to 
the faster pace of city living. 


Divided Tribes 

Many tribes are divided between 
“traditionalists” and “progressives.” 
Those who call themselves “tradi- 
tionalists” are saying, “Take every- 
thing that you can from the white 
man, except his way of living.” This 
attitude is born out of bitterness and 
unhappiness over the way Indian 
people have been treated through the 
years. The “progressives” feel their 
people should welcome changes. 
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Every church finds it difficult to 
follow a member who moves to an- 
other community. This is especially 
true with Indian churches. Christian 
Friendliness missionaries are working 
diligently at this problem, but because 
of their small number they cannot 
cover the entire country. They help 
American Baptist churches to initiate 
a ministry to Indians who come to 
their communities. Although the proc- 
ess of relocation is under way, mission- 
aries in Indian communities will con- 
tinue to be needed in the foreseeable 
future; for the process of termination 
and integration promises to be slow. 
Because Indians have all their lives 
known prejudice from white men, 
concerned Christians must seek out the 
Indian American. He must be invited 
and welcomed warmly into the fellow- 
ship of the church. The Indian Amer- 
ican brings a rich cultural heritage to 
American life. He must be allowed to 
express this heritage. Christians must 
offer an attitude of acceptance in 
helping with specific problems. 


Work in Seven States 

American Baptists support Indian 
work in seven states among people of 
twenty-three tribes. As missionaries 
preach the gospel of Christ, they at- 
tempt to strengthen the self-reliance 
of Indian people so that they will be- 
come free agents in directing their 
own affairs. Since Indians have lived 
for many years in isolated country 
areas, they need special preparation 
for off-reservation living. Protestants 
co-operatively have established centers 
where young people and adults may 
receive counseling and spiritual train- 
ing for the many readjustments they 
will face in relocation. 

Indian churches range in member- 
ship from fewer than a dozen to more 
than 250. The average is about 100. 
One-fourth of these are absentees, 
having moved to urban areas. Sunday 
schools among these churches range in 
attendance from around 15 to 165, 
with an average around 50. Eighteen 
churches, whose reports for 1959 are 
already in, show a total of 94 bap- 
tisms, or 6 per cent of their member- 
ship. Eighteen churches contributed 
$2,735.95 to the Unified Budget in 
1959. Others who give regularly have 
not reported yet. 

Indians are developing leadership 
potentials. One, a student at the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School, was 
chosen to be one of some twenty In- 
dian students to take special training 
in leadership at the University of Col- 
orado last summer. Others are proving 
their metal at Bacone, Mounds-Mid- 
way, and at state schools. One fine 
Baptist Hopi girl teaches in one of the 
schools of Arizona. A Hopi young man 
coaches at one of the schools. 






Irrigated lands near Poston, Ariz 
are now open to white settlers. Arthu: 
F. Loveridge and his people at th 
Poston Baptist Church are preparin; 
themselves for the possibility of 
growing and integrated membershi)) 
by taking special training in leade: 
ship, church-school methods, and th: 
meaning of church membership. 

Since minorities usually play th 
role assigned to them by the majority, 
we must create in our thinking a new 
concept of Indian Americans as fellow 
servants and Christians. The concept 
of “peculiarity” must die in our own 
thinking, first. 

Even as pastors and church people 
attempt to nurture these people in 
personal and social responsibilities, 
there are smaller, independent o1 
Pentecostal groups who have already 
come in with big give-away programs. 
They have deliberately appealed to 
the material side of the Indian. Indian 
Christians whose loyalties were based 
on similar Baptist programs have 
gladly gone over to these other groups. 
Those whose faith is sure, and who 
have grasped the way of creative liv- 
ing in Christ, remain faithful. Their 
witness is heightened and has become 
more powerful than ever before. 

Some church properties are in very 
poor condition. We are encouraging 
the local churches to accept as much 
of the responsibility for renovation as 
they can. Some, however, will not be 
able to share heavily, because of their 
low income on the reservation. 

We must strengthen the process of 
relating these churches that serve In- 
dian communities to our associations 
and state conventions. 

I commend the work of our pastors 
in these churches. This year has been 
one of constant and refreshing inspira- 
tion, as I have found men and women 
doing their work even beyond the call 
of duty, and doing it in a gracious 


manner, 





This lad is seriously working on a 
problem, which is fun at the mission 
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MISSIONARY AND STEWARDSHIP EDUCATION 








This Is How to Do the Job 


fem FOLLOWING are sugges- 
tions for an efficient program of 
missionary and stewardship education 
and promotion: 


Promoting the Program 


1. Become acquainted with the 
American Baptist missionary program 
at home and abroad. 

2. Become acquainted with avail- 
able missionary and stewardship cur- 
ricular and program materials. 

3. Interpret the missionary reading 
program and enlist participation. 

4. See that information regarding 
the American Baptist world mission 
is provided in church-school materials, 
Sunday-evening groups, and weekday 
activities. 

5. Train leaders for teaching mis- 
sion-study classes. 

6. Use the materials especially pre- 
pared for use in the Sunday church 
school provided by the America for 
Christ Offering, the World Fellowship 
Offering, and the Children’s Day 
Offering. 

7. Secure subscriptions for Murs- 
SIONS magazine, and keep Crusader 
list up to date. 

8. Work with the board or commit- 
tee of missionary and stewardship edu- 
cation to develop a missionary concern 
among all church members through 
the use of printed materials, plays, 
speakers, films, filmstrips, exhibits, 
maps, and workshops. 

9. Promote attendance at mission- 
ary conferences and workshops of an 
educational and promotional nature 
sponsored by state convention or city 
society or American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis. 

10. Plan, administer, and promote 
an annual graded church school of 
missions. 

11. Promote giving to the institu- 
tional budget. 

12. Start new mission churches. 

13. Encourage the making of be- 
quests to American Baptist missionary 
enterprises. 

14. Study the financial needs of the 
Unified Budget of the American Bap- 
list Convention. 

15. Study the budget of the church 
and also the missionary goal suggested 
by the state or city promotion office in 
order to recommend a reasonable mis- 
sionary goal for the church’s budget. 

16. Co-operate with the every- 
member canvass committee to secure 
pledges for missions and local ex- 
penses. 

17. Administer the 
budget of the church. 
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Raising the Money 

Generally speaking, the job of the 
promotion committee is to raise so 
many dollars by December 31 in any 
year. The materials prepared and used 
are designed with this objective in 
mind, whether it is related to the 
every-member canvass, the Unified 
Budget, or the annual offerings. 

The Council on Missionary Coop- 
eration has this responsibility, and 
through its field counselors seeks to 
help pastors and church officers with 
their responsibilities. The guide pre- 
pared for the Lay Development Pro- 
gram on The Laity at Work in Mis- 
sionary Promotion is a help for church 
officers who have this responsibility. 
The guide may be secured from James 
E. Fidler, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., at 35 cents a copy. 

Also, the objective of missionary 
and stewardship education is to create 
concern for world evangelism, a readi- 
ness to dedicate personal and material 
resources, and an involvement of those 
it teaches in the mission. It does this, 
not as something separate from its ob- 
jectives in Christian education, but as 
an essential part of them. Reaching 


this objective is a lifelong process, as 
Christians grow to maturity. 

It is for these reasons, essentially, 
that missionary and stewardship edu- 
cation is related to the objectives, ma- 
terials, methods, and administration of 
a Christian-education program. This 
program is carried out denomination- 
ally, in and through the program of 
the board of Christian education. 


Securing Information 

In order to be in the stream of in- 
formation and leadership training for 
this particular responsibility, it is wise 
for the missionary and stewardship 
education committee to be related to 
the board of Christian education. In- 
formation about this program comes 
to the church through the channels of 
area (state convention, city society, 
and association) committees on Chris- 
tian education, or from the depart- 
ment of missionary and stewardship 
education, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 
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Primary White Cross for Africa 


Judson Graded Materials 


N MAY you will be teaching a unit 

on our Baptist work in Africa. The 

subject of the unit is laid in Kikongo, 
Belgian Congo. 

For service projects in White Cross, 
read carefully the suggestions and in- 
structions for shipping that follow. 
This up-to-date statement replaces 
anything said in the Teacher’s Quar- 
terly. 


Primary Year II, Spring Quarter 

This list of supplies is to be used in 
place of the list on page 50 of the 
Teacher’s Book. Please note below the 
changes in the address of the shipping 
rooms, and of the headquarters offices 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Societies. 

Bible rolls (the kind used with Uni- 
form Lesson materials), may be ob- 
tained from The American Baptist 
Publication Society book stores. (See 


the 1960 issue of The Builder, page 66. 

Large Bible pictures in color may be 
obtained from The American Baptist 
Publication Society book stores. (See 
page 87, in the 1960 issue of The 
Builder. ) 

Small Bible pictures, preferably in 
color, may be cut from lesson materials 
or obtained from The American Bap- 
tist Publication Society book stores. 
(See the 1960 issue of The Builder, 
pages 86, 87.) These small pictures 
should be tied in packets of fifty. 

Around the World Picture Books 
may be obtained from The American 
Baptist Publication Society book stores. 
(See the 1960 issue of The Builder, 
page 46.) 

New Testament Bible Picture Pack- 
ets may be obtained from the World 
Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
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Crayons, boxes containing eight 
colors. 

Packages of patchwork pieces, cut 
post-card size, from cotton prints. 
These pieces should be tied in pack- 
ages of five hundred. 

Bandages should be torn from used 
cotton sheets. Size: 1 inch x 1 yard. 
Bandages should be rolled tightly and 
evenly, and tied with piece of selvage. 
These are used as finger bandages in 
the Belgian Congo. 


Directions for Mailing Supplies 

The box of White Cross supplies 
should be packed by the children. It 
should be addressed as follows: 

Primary White Cross 

Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 

King Shipping Company 

c/o Gold Star Cargo Services 

164 Front St., 

New York 38, N.Y. 

To complete the project, a contri- 
bution of 35 cents a pound toward the 
overseas shipping expenses should be 
mailed to the headquarters offices of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Societies. Check or money order only 
should be sent, made payable to White 
Cross—W.A.B.F.M.S., and should be 
mailed to: 

White Cross—W.A.B.F.M.S., 
c/o Treasurer 

+75 Riverside Dr., 16th Floor 
New York 27, N.Y. 

A letter should be enclosed with the 
check or money order, describing the 
contents of the box. The package of 
gifts should be dedicated to the work 
in the Belgian Congo at a worship 
service on Sunday before the box is 
mailed. 


Teaching Materials 

The picture album World Friends 
in Africa, ($1.25), has fifteen large- 
sized photographs of boys and girls in 
Africa doing many interesting things. 

Children of Africa, ($1.25), is a 
large-sized picture book with pictures 
in four colors that show African boys 
and girls engaged in the many activi- 
ties of daily living. 

Picture Map of Africa, ($1.00), has 
a large outline map with an insert 
sheet of pictures that may be colored 
and put into the map. 

Filmstrip—Tumba of Africa, (sale 
price $6.00), shows an African family 
as they leave the village where they 
have been very happy and go to the 
city to live. This transition in their 
living pattern with all the many 
changes involved is made easier by the 
church, the pastor, and new church 
friends! 

For the library table, a new book, 
Boloji and Old Hippo, by Juanita 
Purvis Shacklett, will prove to be in- 
teresting reading. 
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1960-1961 Mission Themes—New Materials 


Home-Mission Study 
THEME: Heritage and Horizons in 
Home Missions. 

In a country changing as rapidly as 
its top ten tunes, what happens to per- 
sons? What happens to values—to 
moral, cultural, and religious ideals? 
What is the church’s mission? What is 
its message? How are the youth of the 
nation to be challenged, involved, and 
integrated in the church’s tremendous, 
ongoing task? Answers to these ques- 
tions will be sought in this study. The 
materials on this theme survey the past 
and the present of home missions and 
illuminate tomorrow’s opportunities. 


Junior Hicus 

In Unbroken Line. By Amy Morris 
Lillie. Opening her story with Pente- 
cost, the birthday of the church, Miss 
Lillie rapidly traces the church’s ex- 
pansion from Jerusalem through Eu- 
rope to America, then gives major at- 
tention to the ways in which the 
church has worked out its mission in 
the United States. A closing section 
looks to the future to see the broad 
lines of the church’s changing task in 
this country. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

How to Use In Unbroken Line. By 
Lael A. Henderson. In this imagina- 
tive and practical guide, six sessions 
are provided for use individually or as 
a unit. 


SENIOR HicHs 

In Step with Time. By Fred Cloud. 
This book presents the position that 
change is nothing new for the church 
in America—it has lived in the midst 
of change ever since the first settlers 
traded trinkets with the Indians and 
Maryland passed its Act of Toleration. 
Further, this book convincingly docu- 
ments how the church has responded 
to change through its program of 
home-mission outreach, standing ever 
ready to meet the need of the hour 
with new techniques but an unchang- 
ing gospel. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Youth and Home Missions: A 
Guide to Study and Action Related to 
In Step with Time. By Fred Cloud. 
Written for young people and adult 
leaders of youth, the guide presents 
practical suggestions that can stimu- 
late any group toward better program- 
ming. Paper only, 65 cents. 


Foreign-Mission Study 

Tueme: Into All the World Together. 
The books and guides on this theme 

carry youth beyond the church where 


they worship week by week to a sens 
of oneness with worshipers in grass 
covered huts, out-of-the-way chapels. 
and imposing cathedrals around th 
world. Ways in which Christians, 
working together, are helping to inter- 
pret the gospel of Christ and to mee: 
human needs are highlighted. 


Junior Hicus 

We Belong Together. By Frances 
Eastman. The five interesting stories, 
with a prologue, an epilogue, and 
some brief glimpses of Christians on 
every continent will help junior highs 
grow in their sense of belonging to a 
church that is worldwide. After read- 
ing this book, they feel and understand 
more clearly their own relationship 
with Christians in Thailand, Angola, 
Korea, Brazil, and many other coun- 
tries. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

How to Use We Belong Together. 
By Barbara North. This is a program 
guide for leaders of junior highs, pre- 
senting the theme and approach to 
junior highs for planning and con- 
ducting six sessions. Paper only, 65 
cents. 


Senror Hicus 

Turning World. By Betty Thomp- 
son. Miss Thompson tells in journal- 
istic style of people and activities that 
she has seen in many parts of the 
world. Going beyond her own expe- 
riences through travel and personal 
contacts in the offices of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva and 
in New York, she reports on Christian 
action others have told her about. 
Ways in which Christians in many na- 
tions are coming together in their con- 
cerns and actions are clearly de- 
scribed. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.50. 

Youth and the World-Wide Mis- 
sion: A Guide to Study and Action 
Related to Turning World. By Henry 
Tani. An outline of program possibili- 
ties, description of methods, and lots 
of resources. Paper only, 65 cents. 


Of General Interest 

Your Faith and Your Life Work. 
By Elmer G. Million. Interprets 
Christian -vocation as God’s call to a 
life of witness and service. 

Whose World? A Youth Handbook 
on International Relations. By John S. 
Wood. Showing how action in the 
area of word affairs is part of every 
Christian’s mission. 

When We Work Together. By Wil- 
liam Perkins. Fourth in the series of 
ecumenical booklets. 
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Church World Service 


By RUTH B. 


f few CHRISTIAN WITNESS has 
been presented with telling effect 
by Church World Service in countries 
where physical hunger and needs of 
many kinds have been devastating. 
Aid sent through this agency of the 
National Council of Churches is sure 
to reach those who need it. 

My first contact with their distribu- 
tion of supplies was in Hong Kong. 
I had worshiped at a downtown 
church in Kowloon. At the close of 
the morning worship, the young pas- 
tor showed to me the other part of 
their building. On the second floor, 
where school classrooms were located, 
there were several large drums of 
powdered milk and large bags of dried 
foodstuffs. These were to be given to 
the people of that very crowded area 
on the next day. 


Faith Hope Nursery 

In another part of the city, Section 
6, Homantin New Village, is the Faith 
Hope Nursery. It is partly financed by 
the Church World Service and man- 
aged by the Y.W.C.A. It was estab- 
lished in 1954. Its present location was 
chosen in order to enable working 
mothers in this resettlement area to 
have their children taken care of dur- 
ing working hours. These mothers are 
hawkers, manual laborers and indus- 
trial workers. 

There are about 130 children from 
two to five years of age. The staff con- 
sists of a director, seven teachers, and 
a nurse. The fee is $15 a month. The 
children are taken care of from 8:00 
A.M. to 6:00 p.m., daily except Sun- 
days. They have two nourishing meals 
and one tea a day. They are divided 
into four groups according to age. The 
older groups have lessons similar to 
those of kindergartens, such as writing 
and reading simple Chinese charac- 
ters, while the younger groups only 
have games, singing, stories, and so 
forth. 

The nursery employs a full-time 
registered nurse to direct its health 
programs. Arrangement has also been 
inade with the Lock-Tao maternity 
home and clinic for the children to 
participate in its medical insurance 
program by paying a semiannual fee 
of $6. Those who do not join the 
nedical insurance may get a 20 per 
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cent discount when medical services 
are sought. 

In addition, a registered evening 
school is held in the premises for eight- 
to-twelve-year-old children who have 
no opportunity to go to day school. 
A Sunday school, sponsored by the 
Kowloon Hop Yat Church (Church 
of Christ in China), is being run for 
about 180 children in the morning. 

On the upper floor of this building 
is a kindergarten for about 90 children 
whose parents cannot afford to pay 
anything for their care. They come 
in three shifts of 30 each for two 
hours. 

In still another area of Kowloon a 
Christian center was opened recently. 
It was built by Church World Service, 
and its work is being conducted by 
American Baptists. Hugh W. Smith is 
director. This center is in one of the 
large resettlement areas. It is a beauti- 
ful, well-designed building, with a 
chapel, a nursery, and a club room. 
The very special feature is a play- 
ground. There is very little space in 
Hong Kong where children can play 
in safety. The streets are the play- 
ground for most of them. This is also a 
place for distribution of clothing for 
the needy. 


In Line for Milk 


In these resettlement areas, where 
refugees are housed in seven-story 
H-shaped units, 2,500 to 3,000 people 
a unit, Church World Service sup- 
plies powdered milk which has been 
liquified. Each family is given a card 
for every child. This card allows a 
portion, about a glass full, of milk a 
day. In early afternoon, the people 
begin to form a line to receive the por- 
tions for their family. 





Women Meet in Rio 


In addition to the continental meet- 
ings on June 24, Baptist women from 
all over the world will meet during 
the meetings of the Baptist World Al- 
liance in the Music Hall at 1:30 p.m. 
on June 28 and June 30. 

These meetings will afford an op- 
portunity to hear addresses by Baptist 
women around the world, to enter into 
the business session, and to worship 
together. 





In one such line, a woman came 
with three small children at her side 
and a baby on her back. The baby 
looked to be about two months old. 
I asked the mother its age and found 
out that it was seven months old. Lack 
of nourishing food made the differ- 
ence. When children get even these 
small portions of milk and other foods 
provided through Church World Serv- 
ice regularly, there is noticeable dif- 
ference in their weight and _ their 
appearance. 

On several of our mission com- 
pounds there were cans of powdered 
milk stored. The fact that it could no 
longer be obtained as a surplus com- 
modity was somewhat of a concern to 
those who know its need and effec- 
tiveness in combating the devastation 
of malnutrition. Yet there is faith to 
believe that when their supplies are 
exhausted, enough money will have 
been received by Church World Serv- 
ice to make new supplies available. 


Permanent Homes for 178,000 

On my last morning in Rangoon, 
Burma, I went with Mrs. F. G. Dicka- 
son to a young town which was devel- 
oping on the outskirts of the city. 
Here was a resettlement project in 
which Church World Service had 
helped 178,000 people find permanent 
homes. They had been living as squat- 
ters in shacks and sheds. Now there 
were long rows of houses covering a 
vast area of new land. Some of these 
houses were not yet completed, but 
families were occupying them and fin- 
ishing them as funds permitted. Roads 
were being constructed to make it 
easily accessible, and a new and better 
life lay ahead for many who had al- 
most lost hope. 

In one of these unfinished homes, 
with only half of the floor laid in the 
main room of the house, there was a 
small clinic. Mrs. Dickason and a 
Burmese nurse went once a week to 
minister to those who were ill. This 
was the one opportunity for these in- 
habitants of the area to find any kind 
of medical care. They cared for 
wounds and sores, looked after the 
many illnesses of babies, and distrib- 
uted necessary medicines when pos- 
sible. 

This was a non-Christian family of 
eight, whose doors were opened for 
this service. 

The vast co-operative venture of 
Christians of all denominations 
through Church World Service has 
far-reaching effects in many ways. Not 
only does it meet the physical needs 
of the destitute and homeless, but in 
so doing it speaks of our oneness in 
Christ as we work together. In a world 
where there seems to be more to divide 
than to unite, this Christian unity is 
very important. 
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The Woman's Sociely 


FOR MEETINGS OF CIRCLES AND SMALL SOCIETIES 





His Plan Made Plain 


A Service of Installation 


By MARIVENE MILLETT BROWN 


[Prepare for the installation of of- 
ficers well in advance of the meeting, 
so that the service may be meaningful 
to all who take part. A printed guide 
will be helpful to the audience. At the 
front of the chapel or sanctuary, a 
place separate from the room in which 
the business meeting is held, there 
should be a long table, on which are 
centered an open Bible and a tall 
white candle. As the women enter the 
room silently, the organist may play 
the theme hymn “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.”| 

Leaver: “That I may know him, 
and the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death” 
(Phil. 3:10). 

God has inspired man throughout 
the ages to worship, love and serve 
him. But it was only through the com- 
ing of his Son, Jesus Christ, that his 
plan for the lives of all men became 
fully known. “All things were made 
by him; and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. In him 
was life; and the life was the light of 
men. And the light shineth in dark- 
ness .’ (John 1:3-5). [Leader 
moves to worship center to light the 
candle.| 

Jesus said that he lived among men: 
“That ye may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins” (Matt. 9:6) ; “that ye may know, 
and believe, that the Father is in me, 
and [ in him” (John 10:38) ; “That 
the world may know that I love the 
Father; and as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do” (John 
14:31). 

And Jesus also promised that his 
death would not mark the end of 
God’s purpose for man. “. . . He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do; because I go 
unto my Father” (John 14:12); “Ye 
shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you; and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me both in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part 
of the earth” (Acts 1:8) ; “This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou has sent” (John 17:3). 

Now in the presence of God we ask 


4 %. 





these women, who have been elected 
to lead our women’s work in 
Baptist Church, to dedicate them- 
selves in the name of Christ to tasks in 
leadership, service, stewardship, mis- 
sions, training, and fellowship. And 
more than this, may we each one con- 
secrate ourselves to live fully com- 
mitted lives in the service of our Mas- 
ter and Savior. With bowed heads, let 
us hear God’s word and sing stanzas 
of our theme hymn “Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind.” [Organist plays 
one stanza of the hymn.] 

“Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God; that we might know 
the things that are freely given to us 
of God” (1 Cor. 2:12). [Sing stanza 
1 of theme hymn.| 

LEADER: We pray—‘That the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, may give unto you the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the knowl- 
edge of him: The eyes of your under- 
standing being enlightened; that ye 
may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the saints, 
And what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty 
power which he wrought in Christ” 
(Eph. 1:17-20). Amen. [Sing stanza 
2 of theme hymn.| 

LEADER: Jesus prayed—Father, “I 





Baptist Women at Rio 


Under the leadership of the follow- 
ing chairmen, continental meetings 


will be held on Friday, June 24, 1960: 


Mrs. J. T. Ayorinde, chairman for 
Africa 
Mrs. Estes de Silva Dias, chairman 
for Latin America 
Mrs. M. B. Hodge, chairman for 
North America 
Mrs. A. C. Church, chairman for 
Australia 
Mrs. F. F. Pepper, Chairman for 
Europe 
The North American Baptist Wom- 
en’s Union will open its meeting at 
9:30 A.M., June 24, in the chapel of 
the Baptist Seminary. To it are invited 
all Baptist women on the North Amer- 
ican continent. 





have manifested thy name unto th: 
men which thou gavest me out of the 


world: thine they were, and thor 
gavest them me; and they have kep: 
thy word” (John 17:6); “Sanctif 
them through thy truth: thy word is 
truth” (John 17:17); “Neither pra, 
I for these alone, but for them alsv 
which shall believe on me throug) 
their word; That they all may be 
one; ...” (John 17:20-21); “that 
the love wherewith thou hast loved 
me may be in them, and I in them” 
(John 17:26). Amen. [Sing stanzas 
and 4 of theme hymn.] 

Leaver: And others after Jesus 
prayed—“That ye might walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God” 
(Col. 1:10) ; “that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer every man” (Col. 
4:6); “that thou mayest know how 
thou oughtest to behave thyself in the 
house of God” (1 Tim. 3:15) ; “This 
is the love of God, that we keep his 
commandments .. .” (1 John 5:3); 
“He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself” (1 John 
5:10). [Sing stanza 5 of theme hymn.] 

LEADER: Will the officers' come for- 
ward and kneel.* Let us each pray 
silently for dedication to this call of 
Christ and for these officers in their 
elected tasks. [The organist plays 
“Breathe on Me, Breath of God,” 
giving time for silent prayer and con- 
tinuing softly as the leader closes the 
service. | 

PRAYER: Father in heaven, we thank 
thee for thy Son, who became the 
Light of the World to enlighten our 
hearts and minds with thy truth, thy 
love, thy wisdom. We seek thee now, 
and day by day, to find thy will for 
each of our lives; for we know that all 
who love thee are used by thee in the 
work of thy kingdom and as witnesses 
to thy love and spiritual quickening. 
Help us to recognize thy Spirit within 
us and thy call to service. Forgive us 
when we make scanty use of the talent 
with which thou hast entrusted us. 
Inspire us through thy Word to find 
clearer understanding of our place in 
thy plan. Inspire us to seek thee in 
meditation and prayer with our joys 
and sorrows, our accomplishments and 
our needs, giving thee praise for all 
things. We ask thy special blessing on 
these women who are now officers, and 
on this society, that the work which 
is done may be thy work and done to 
thy glory. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 

[The women leave the room in 
silence, following the leader and 


officers.| 








1 The leader should list all elected and appointed 
society officers, chairmen, and chairmen of circles 
as they come forward. 

2 This is optional, but it would be inspiring i! 
arrangement could be made for all or some of the 
women to kneel as they pray. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MEN 
Monthly Fellowship Program 





FOR JUNE 


God’s Plan—Man to Man Ministry 
of Faithfulness 


7O GARDEN can prosper long 
l without an adequate supply of 
water. The life-giving rains bring 
about their harvest. And by the same 
token, no Christian can be a proper 
witness without nourishment from 
God. The Psalmist said, “. . . my soul 
thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth 
for thee in a dry and thirsty land, 
where no water is” (Ps. 63:1.) 

The validity of the Christian re- 
ligion is measured by what the world 
sees in the lives of professing and pos- 
essing Christians. Paul cautioned the 
early believers to forsake not “the 
assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” Each time we 
enter our churches, we should find 
spiritual refreshment by the message 
brought by a man of God, by the 
songs of worship which ascend from 
the hearts of sincere believers, and by 
the fellowship we have one with an- 
other. 

Special thought should be given to 
the fact that as summer and vacation 
times approach, men should be made 
conscious of the need of their loyalty 
to the worship services of the church. 
If away from home, the nearest Bap- 
tist church should be sought out and 
the worship service attended and par- 
ticipated in. 


For the Devotional Leader 


Hymns for use in the devotional 
period could be: “I Love Thy King- 
dom, Lord,” “Loyalty to Christ,” and 
“O Love That Will Not Let Me Go.” 

Scripture verses could be: Pss. 27:4; 
29:2; 35:18; 84:1-2; 95:6; 100; 
Matt. 18:19-20; 1 Tim. 2:8. 

A men’s chorus or quartette could 
well use “I Want My Life to Tell for 
Jesus” and “My Anchor Holds.” 

A prayer for rest, relaxation, and 
enjoyment of summer beauties, as well 
as journeying mercies on travelers, to- 
gether with a desire for spiritual re- 
lreshment, could be offered by the 
devotional leader. 


For the Program Chairman 


If we close the doors of our church 
on Sunday evenings it would be 
rather difficult to explain to folks 
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wanting to attend, especially the Lord. 
We praise God that there is ever the 
faithful remnant in every church (the 
church within the church)—those 
who hold fast to the fundamentals of 
the faith. Many churches in our day 
with thousands on their roll can 
muster but a handful for the Sunday- 
evening service, and many have ceased 
to have them. But if they only knew 
what a fellowship and what a joy 
divine a Sunday-evening service can 
bring to hearts and lives of Christian 
people! 

“Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways ack- 
nowledge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths” (Prov. 3:5—6). If we close our 
church doors any time during the 
season, we lose our love for Christ in 
some manner and will be like the 
church that is spoken of in Revelation 
3:15: “I know thy works, that thou 
art neither cold nor hot: I would thou 
wert cold or hot. So then because 
thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” 

As we read on, it describes the prg- 
fessing church today as being a rich 
organization carrying on movements 
for betterment of humanity, trusting 
in this world’s riches instead of riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus. In verse 20, 
the spirit is speaking to the professing 
church, and as you read this verse 
you notice that he is on the outside. 
Brethren, a church is no greater than 
its leadership. What would we do if 
we did not have Sunday morning and 
evening to come and assemble to- 
gether and worship the Lord in spirit 
and in truth? What could we do on 





Men’s Luncheon 
American Baptist Convention 
Rochester, N. Y. 

June 4 


Sunday that is more important to our 
lives than this? 


Know then that every soul is free 

To choose his life and what he’ll be 
For this eternal truth is given 

That God will force no man to Heaven. 





He'll call, persuade, direct him right 
Bless him with wisdom, love and light 
In nameless ways be good and kind 
But never force the human mind. 





“Moreover it is required in stewards, 
that a man be found faithful” (1 Cor. 
4:2). We are all stewards of Christ 
and are here to carry on his work of 
evangelizing the world, and to tell 
the lost of Jesus’ love for them. 

Ask the pastor to speak, emphasiz- 
ing what it means to a pastor to know 
that his people are loyal to worship 
services the year round. He may want 
to make suggestions concerning family 
devotional periods while members are 
on vacation. He may want to solicit 
the prayers of members for his per- 
sonal and public worship experiences 
during the summer months. 

The fellowship chairman should 
contact every man of the church to in- 
vite him to attend and to bring a new- 
comer from his neighborhood. Be sure 
that four or five of your best “hosters” 
be on hand early to welcome every 
man and help him to feel “at home.” 
Make sure all of your committee is on 
hand, so that each will be willing 
to do his best in encouraging men’s 
attendance at all services during sum- 
mer months. Since daylight lingers 
longer, you may want to provide for a 
volleyball game, shuffleboard, or pitch- 
ing horseshoes after the meeting. 

The growth chairman could pre- 
sent a plan (after getting approval 
from the pastor and the board of 
deacons) for the fellowship to assume 
responsibility for at least two Sunday 
evening services while the pastor is 
on vacation. Your gospel team could 
conduct the worship, and other com- 
mittee members could provide usher- 
ing and special music. Be sure to dis- 
tribute prayer lists and regular Bible- 
reading suggestions for use during va- 
cation periods. 


Program Outline 

@ Dinner—plenty of potato salad, 
cold meats, relishes, rolls, and bev- 
erages. 

@ Reports of secretary, treasurer, 
and chairmen. 

® Devotional period. 

@ Speaker. 

@ Fellowship, growth, and action 
chairmen meet their respective com- 
mittees to accept the challenge and 
discuss definite plans to be carried out 
during the coming month. 

®@ Benediction. 

@ Planned recreation—have 
pop or lemonade handy, too. 





some 
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NEW YORK 


Convention City Churches 


What is the behind the 
churches that will welcome the 1960 
American Baptist Convention to 
Rochester? Thirty-eight churches, 
with 15,954 members, make up the 
Baptist Union of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County. The story of Rochester- 
area churches has a theme of concern 
for church extension, for ministerial 
education, and for the world mission. 


story 


Baptist History 

If you want to find the history of 
Baptist churches, or any other histori- 
cal facts about Baptists, look in the 
Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Col- 
lection housed at Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, Edward C. Starr, 
curator. A yellowed 1887 “Articles of 
Faith and Statistical Summary” of the 
First Baptist Church of Rochester, 
N.Y., lists the membership figures 
from its beginning to that date. 

The reader will be startled by sharp 
membership drops and large dismissal 
totals in 1834, and again in 1871 and 
1872. Did that mean a split or a house- 
cleaning? No! In 1834, the footnotes 
tell us, 158 were dismissed to form the 
Second Baptist Church, on the east 
side of the river in the growing city; in 
1871, the 113 dismissed were to help 
form the East Avenue and Rapids 
Churches; and in 1872, the 88 mem- 
bers were sent out to launch the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church. 


Church Extension 

This was church extension of the 
kind Cecil G. Osborne and the First 
Baptist Church, Burlingame, Calif., 
have practiced and advocated re- 
cently: a church giving members to 
start And more than 


new churches. 


The Church of the Master 


members was given. At the time of 
First Church’s centennial, the late 
famed President Augustus Hopkins 
Strong, of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary, was the church historian. He 
wrote: “It was in the early part of the 
ministry of Dr. Robbins [later presi- 
dent of Colby College] that the rear 
part of the house was undertaken. 
Moreover, this work was undertaken 
just after the church had expended 
$7,836 upon the Memorial Chapel, 
where the Lake Avenue Church now 
stands, and $4,078 upon the Rapids 
Mission Chapel [now the Genesee Bap- 
tist Church].” 

In the same centennial history, Dr. 
Strong recorded another instance. 
Note how both the city and the world 
are treated as one mission. “As Com- 
stock represented this church in earlier 
years, Cochrane and Moody, the one 
in Burma and the other in Congo, 
were its contributions to foreign serv- 
ice. And at home, we sent out eighty- 
six of our members to form the Bron- 
son Avenue, now the Calvary Baptist 
Church. A little later, what had been 
known as the Twelfth Ward- Mission 
was organized as the Meigs Street 
Church, now the South Avenue 
Church, most of the members being 
contributed by the First Baptist 
Church.” 

Those church-extension beginnings 
resulted in four churches of strong 
memberships, where Baptists are pre- 
paring a welcome for their brethren 
across the convention. General Chair- 
man Livingston H. Lomas, pastor of 
Calvary Church and a member of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
boards, is also a member of the 1960 
program committee. George W. Hill, 
pastor of Lake Avenue Baptist Church, 
is chairman of the finance committee, 
and his associates, Charles Thunn and 
W. Herbert Grant, have housing and 
hospitality responsibilities. Genesee 
Baptist pastor, Bruce Lambert, is 
chairman of host registrations, and 
Gordon F. Kurtz, of South Avenue 
Baptist, leads the radio and television 
committee. 

But First was not the last to engage 
in church extension. In the 125th-an- 
niversary history of Second Church. 


Lake Avenue Baptist Church 


First Baptist Church 


now Baptist Temple, Glenn B. Ewell, 
former dean of Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School and long-time member 
of the American Baptist Convention 
budget review committee, wrote of 
fifty-three members dismissed by First 
Church to form Second. Some of the 
158 previously cited from First Church 
records must have strayed on their way 
east. 


New Churches 

But Second Church lived and grew 
to give members to form new churches. 
The record says: “November 1, 1871, 
seventy members, including Dr. Gil- 
more [a former pastor, author of the 
hymn “Lead, Kindly Light,” who had 
become a professor at the University 
of Rochester] were dismissed to or- 
ganize East Avenue Baptist Church.” 
Immanuel Church traces its lineage 
through the later Park Avenue Church 
to this program of church extension. 
Dr. Ewell records the forming of Par- 
sells Avenue Church, Atlantic Avenue 
Church, and the Polish Church, which 
served its bilingual day and is no more. 
Robert M. Moore and his associates, 
William Van Arsdale and Genevieve 
Jackson, carry on the great traditions 
of Baptist Temple in their ministry, 
and as chairmen of convention com- 
mittees. Other host pastors and 
churches from those church extension 
beginnings are James W. Bennett, of 
Parsells Avenue Church, and Charles 


Calvary Baptist Church 
MISSIONS 


























O. Harding, of the somewhat younger 
Church of the Master, churches of 
688 and 1,037 members, respectively. 
Lake Avenue fostered Church of the 
Master origins, as it did the earlier 
Lyell Avenue Church, where Charles 
W. Harmon serves. 

In more recent times, church exten- 
sion has been channeled through the 
Baptist Union of Rochester and Mon- 
roe County, of which Hale F. Thorn- 
berry is executive secretary. Waring 
Road, Anthony Collea, pastor, and 
Chili Center, Garnet O. Wright, pas- 
tor, are hopeful enterprises. A new 
building is rising for the large sub- 
urban Greece Baptist Church, with 
which the name of Fred E. Dean was 
long associated. J. Ralph Shotwell and 
his associate, Robert C. Frears, carry 
forward the work at a high level. Dr. 
Dean now serves the West Henrietta 
Church in one of the fastest growing 
Rochester areas. 


Other Churches 

And in Penfield, George L. Earn- 
shaw leads a village church that has 
become suburban, as does Alvin C. 
Foster in Fairport, John Adamczyk in 
Webster, I. Vincent Lloyd in Hilton, 
Harold D. Moore in East Rochester, 
and Albert Dickson in Parma. Fair- 
port also has the growing Raymond 
Baptist Church. In the near-by seat of 
Brockport State College, Hugh F. Mil- 
ler ministers helpfully to a fine people. 
In the city, Mt. Olivet, once the ward 
of the Baptist Union, worships in a 
beautifully appointed building. The 
pastor, Arthur L. Whitaker, is one of 
the active committee chairmen. 






































Waring Baptist Church 
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Meet Some ABC Scholars in the Faculty of 
CALIFORNIA BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Reading left to right: 

Bernard L. Ramm, B.D., Ph.D., systematic theology. 
Robert Hughes Mitchell, B.M., sacred music. 

Robert Bruce Laurin, Th.M., Ph.D., Old Testament. 
David Hollister Wallace, Th.M., Ph.D., Biblical theology. 
Robert C. Campbell, M.A., Th.D., dean, New Testament. 
C. Adrian Heaton, M.A., Th.D., president, Christian education. 
Lawrence W. Allen, Th.D., vice president, missions. 
Genevieve Kelly, M.S., M.A., librarian. 

Paul D. Fairweather, B.D., Ph.D., counseling, field work. 
George E. Riday, Th.B., Ph.D., Christian education. 


Joining the faculty, September, 1960: 
Leland Hine, Th.M., Ph.D., church history and missions. 


Master of Religious Education and Bachelor of Divinity degrees offered. 


For information write to: 


Dr. C. Adrian Heaton, president 


Seminary Knolls, Covina, California 






























influence is extended by these 
VCS “take home” reminders . . . 
activity materials are a “must” 

for good teaching. 








V C S FOLDER TYPE CERTIFICATE. With 
full-color lithograph of Coleman’s ‘‘Jesus, 
friend of the children’”’ on the cover. Opened, 
it becomes a dignified commendation ‘‘For 
regular attendance.” 45S0001 .. Each, 7¢ 


V CS TAG. A gay colored shield with cord 
for attaching. Space for pupil’s name and 
address. 45SO0006 ... Per Hundred $1.25 


V CS BUTTON. Bright celluloid with enam- 
eled picture of Bible, cross and boy fishing. 
Pim, SOS once. Per Hundred $2.75 


















Vacation School 





YOU CAN DO IT! The popular book of creative activities for chil- 
dren. Explained in detail and illustrated with photos, drawings. 
TTT TT OCCT CTT ee Cree 60¢ 


FLANNELOGRAPH-CHALKBOARD. |Ilustrate the lesson with draw- 
ings or colorful cut-out figures. Green Eye-Ease Chalkboard on one 
side, Horizon Blue Flannelboard on the other. Folded, 18” x 24”. 
0 Sr eTeT TT TT eT TT ee Each, $4.45 
CADO FELT-TIP MARKER. For sketching, coloring printing. 
Any surface. 99S0004 Black 9980005 Red 99S0006 Blue 
99S0007 Green 9950015 Brown 99S0014 Yellow 99S0016 
Se OR ere er err Each, 79¢ 
9950001 Any Eight $5.95 99S0002 Any Six $4.45 9950003 Any Four $2.98 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
168 W. Monroe St. 1703 Chestnut St. 352 S. Spring St. 
Chicago 3, ill. Philadelphia 3, Pa. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 






















Christian Testimony to the Jew 


Recognized and accredited Baptist agency 

for spreading the Gospel to the Jews. 

For information and speaking engagements 
WRITE TO:—REV. A. M. ZEGEL 


612 SOUTH 52ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 43, PA. 








FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog— shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 

Add-a-Cushion . . 
also plant and 
manufacturing 
facilities. 


CHURCH PEWS 
with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 


VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
of church pews 


Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Write Dept. 004 
ENDICOTT 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Winona Lake + Indiana 


North American Baptist affiliated 
Andrews Street Church, Arthur R. 
Weisser, pastor, reminds Rochester 
Baptists of great names in the German 
Baptist tradition. Aenon’s Murphy 
Greer and people face with hope a 
future affected by urban rehabilitation 
changes. Atlantic Avenue, Hubert 
Hall, Parsells, and Lyell Avenue min- 
ister to the inner city with a Christian- 
center-type program, as does the 
1,700-member Lake Avenue’s well- 
conducted service to its neighborhood 
youth. 

The emphasis of the Christian 
Higher Education Challenge is not 
new to Rochester churches. Old rec- 


ords show large—for the time and for 


the value of the dollar—yearly con- 
tributions for ministerial education. 
These and the gifts for missions are 
often to be found in parallel columns. 
Baptist laymen met in the United 
States Hotel on Main Street, in 1848, 











WORLD TOURS 


See OBERAMMERGAU Passion Play, Far East, India, 
HOLY LAND, Indonesia, Bali, Ceylon, Egypt, RUS- 
SIA, ete. Two exciting economical Around-the- 
World Tours to choose from. July 17 to September 
3. Inelades sightseeing and interviews with top 
political and religious leaders. Directed by ex- 
perienced, nationally known Christian leaders. Write 
for details: 
WORLD SEMINAR TOURS 

5541 University Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 











to form the beginnings of the Unive: 

sity of Rochester, and of what has noy 

become Colgate Rochester Divinit 

School. President Wilbour Eddy Saun- 
ders cites this example to Rocheste: 
Baptists, and others, who current}, 
support the cause of ministerial edw- 
cation. Church extension called for 
trained leaders in pulpit and pew then, 
and does now. 


Still Growing 
But what happened to old First? 
Did it perish from giving members 
and money to start new churches and 
to send out missionaries and for min- 
isterial education? It was strongest 
when it did most. Today, under the 
leadership of C. Everhard Deems, it is 
renewing its youth in a new and beau- 
tiful sanctuary in the Brighton section 
of Rochester. After five years in the 
new location, plans are under way for 
an extension of the education building. 
Rochester Baptists welcome you to 
the convention, that together we may 
open our hearts and minds toward 
“The Things That Make for Peace.” 
How else may the church be extended 
qualitatively, as well as quantitatively, 
its leadership be both trained and com- 
mitted, its world mission a witness to 
the way of the cross by those who 
walk in it? 
WituuaM F. Davison 








THEN AS NOW 


1925-1960 


EASTERN, 
35th Anniversary Year, continues 
faithful to the founders stated purpose 


now in her 








THE 


EASTERN BAPTIST 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 
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ATTEND THE FIRST 


BERKELEY CHRISTIAN WRITERS CONFERENCE 


in the Green Lake Writers tradition 
on the beautiful campus of the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


August 8-13, 1960 


Conference Leaders 


Paut C. ALLEN, Editor of the Baptist CRUSADER, and former 
Executive-Editor of four YOULE newspapers in Illinois 


HELEN Doss, Author of the book, THE FAMILY NOBODY 
WANTED, and free-lance writer 


SANDFORD FLEMING, Author of WHERE JESUS WALKED, LIVING 
PORTRAITS OF JESUS, and GOD’S GOLD; and Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


LAWRENCE E. Netson, Author of OUR ROVING BIBLE and other 
publications, and Dean of Graduate Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands 


Lioyp Eric Reeve, Co-author of GIFT OF THE GRAPE and 





Dr. BENJAMIN BROWNE, 





Conference Director LIBRARY OF WESTERN INDUSTRY: and instructor 

Executive Director, in Creative Writing at the University of California Ex- 

Christian Publications, tension Division 

American Baptist Board 

of Education and Publication KENNETH L. Witson, Managing Editor of CHRISTIAN HERALD 
Magazine 


Apartments or rooms available 
Write for information to: 
Miss Mary Coxhead, Registrar 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 























OUTSTANDING YOUNG PEOPLE ARE 
NEEDED IN CHURCH VOCATIONS! 


Present “CONSIDER YOUR CALL” 
to a Capable Young Person. 


Consider Dear Dr. GEzoRK: 
. rg ; : HAVE THIS RECRUITING BROCHURE ABOUT THE MINISTRY 
Your Call ‘2 ! SENT TO: 


RRS genset spr ne eee EN ae eee ME NEI Pen NNN ogee y ee Le 













EE nT are EPO Pe Omer ee 


EEE Se me ee ot ae ren 
Submitted by: 





ETN RR FL A ne Oe re Ir en 


SOR PO RE era ee ee Pp Serene 
[_] Also send the booklet, “YOUNG MAN, YOU’RE WANTED.” 


HERBERT GEZORK, President 
Andover Newton Theological School 


210 HERRICK RD. NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 
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Colegio Internacionales 
El Cristo, Cuba 


OFFICIAL HOME MISSIONS TOUR 


In Connection with the 


Baptist World Alliance 


Fruit Vendor in 
Puerto Rico 





The Only Rio Tour to Visit All 


Dr. Hodges at Baptist 
Dispensary, Limbe, Haiti 





Six American Baptist Latin American Fields. 


Baptist Orphanage 
Mexico 


Tuesday, June 14 Leave Miami on PAN 
AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS for Ha- 
vana and on to Santiago, Cuba on CU- 
BANA. Meeting with pastors and mission- 
aries in the evening. 


Wednesday, June 15 Visit Colegio Inter- 
nacionales at El Cristo. Lunch at school. 
Visit the Seminary in the afternoon. 


Thursday, June 16 Tour of Santiago includ- 
ing San Juan Hill, the market and other 
points of interest. Some free time for shop- 
ping. 


Friday, June 17 Leave for Port-au-Prince. 
Special flight from there to Cap Haitien. 
Dinner with missionaries in the evening. 


Saturday, June 18 Spend day visiting mar- 
ket, schools, hospital and seminary at 
Limbe. Lunch at Seminary. 


Sunday, June 19 Teams will visit various 
churches via jeep and land rover, an un- 
forgettable experience. 


Monday, June 20 Enroute from Port-au- 
Prince to San Juan. 


Tuesday, June 21 Visits to churches and 
city points of interest, including Old San 





Three Full Days Spent in Each Field. 





El Salvador 


Juan and El Morro Fort. Dinner in the 
evening with missionaries and Convention 
leaders. 


Wednesday, June 22 Visit Barranquitas 
Academy. Lunch there. Sightseeing in rural 
Puerto Rico on the way. 


Thursday, June 23 Free time for shopping. 
Late afternoon departure for Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Friday, June 24 through Sunday, July 3 In 
Rio de Janeiro. Attend Baptist World Con- 
gress in Rio. No formal plans made for 
this period. 

Monday, July 4 Fly to Buenos Aires. 


Tuesday, July 5 Sightseeing in Buenos Aires, 
capital of Argentina. 


Wednesday, July 6 Fly to Lima, Peru. 


Thursday, July 7 Sightseeing in Lima, the 
capital of Peru, with fine museums of the 
Inca Empire. 


Friday, July 8 Via Panama City, Panama to 
Managua, Nicaragua. 


Saturday, July 9 Meet with missionaries in 
Managua. Visit school and hospital, the 
city market and other points of interest. 


For Further Information Write to 


Edward D. Rapp 
164 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Baptist Hospital 
Managua, Nicaraugua 


Sunday, July 10 Visit churches, evening serv- 


ice at First Baptist Church. 


Monday, July 11 Visit churches near Ma- 
nagua. Free time for shopping. 


Tuesday, July 12 Fly to El Salvador. Din- 
ner with missionaries. 


Wednesday, July 13 Visits to schools in San 
Salvador and Santa Ana. Lunch at one of 
the schools. 


Thursday, July 14 Free morning for shop- 
ping. Picnic supper with missionaries at 
one of the volcanoes. Visit coffee planta- 
tion and mill. 


Friday, July 15 Fly to Mexico City. 

Saturday, July 16 City tour including Uni- 
versity of Mexico, National Palace, Mu- 
seum, etc. Lunch at Baptist Seminary. 

Sunday, July t7 Visits by teams to various 
churches. Visit Shrine of Guadelupe. Eve- 
ning in First Baptist Church. 


Monday, July 18 Leave for Houston and 
home. 
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These Karen children in Burma 
know about Jesus and His love 
for all children. They are also 
receiving a good general educa- 
tion. In the past, many people 
have made Gift-Annuity Agree- 
ments with one of our foreign 
mission societies and the gifts 
have helped the churches of 
Burma and other lands establish 
and maintain strong Christian 
education programs like this. 










You could make no better invest- 
ment today. Through your Gift- 


Annuity Agreement you will es- C HURC HES A T W OR K 


tablish a steady, assured income 

for yourself — and also help to A ROUND I AF WORL D 
strengthen the hands of the 

churches at work around the 

world. 


iatuchewyubowewi q.q64 »~siiiiniiii poem 
to hel If, and oth | Public Relat 
elp yourself, and others at | Public Relations Dept. A.B.F.M.S. 


the same time. Send in this American Baptist A | 475 Riverside Dr., N. Y.27,N.Y. | 
coupon today! Foreign Mission Society | Please send me, without obligation, full | 


Woman's American Baptist information on Gift-Annuity Agreements. 
Foreign Mission Society [iND CL CASRRERRtGnnEnnnn cee ceenennee 









Alderson-Broaddus College 
Philippi, West Virginia 


. an American Baptist College 
. . . historically and beautifully located 
. fully accredited 
. . . B.A. or B.S. degree 
. co-educational — liberal arts program 
. scholarships and work opportunities 
. . . academically proficient 
. . « professional and pre-professional courses 
. high caliber student body 
. modern facilities 


: ‘ WRITE: Director of Admissions 
. recent winner of a Danforth Foundation Grant Aldersen-Broaddus College 


Philippi, West Virginia 


. Outstanding Nursing program 


“Developing Character and Intellect” 








Denison University 


Founded in 1831 


A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
with A Conservatory of Music 


* * 


Denison’s Effort to Understand the World in which We Live 
TODAY is Progressing Especially through its 


Asian Studies Program 


Designed to Help the FACULTY Concentrate on INDIA this 
year, CHINA next year, and JAPAN in 1961-62. The 
FACULTY, in turn, is Enriching the Courses Offered to 
Students. 


Swasrty CHAPEL * * 


Eighty-nine Denisonians (active or retired) Serve in the BAP- 
TIST Foreign Mission Field. 


Apply to the Office of Admission, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
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BENGAL-ORISSA 
Reaching Students 


One of the greatest challenges in 
Christian service is working with young 
people. This phase of our service in 
Bhimpore demands our very best ef- 
fort, because there are such splendid 
opportunities to reach Indian youth 
through our educational institutions 
and hostels. At Bhimpore, we have a 
boys’ high school and two hostels; a 
girls’ junior high school, with one 
hostel and an orphanage. We are for- 
tunate in having a small dispensary, 
with a trained Indian nurse, to care 
for minor ailments among the stu- 
dents. The Baptist Church in Bhim- 
pore is the home church for people in 
a fairly large surrounding area. 


Reach Young People 

Within this setting, Mrs. Weidman 
and I work with the boys’ high school 
and hostel, and Hazel E. Smith works 
with the girls. There are more than 





44 meditations for teen-agers 











by Walter L. Cook 


author of 
Meditations for Youth 


To help young people cope with 
the problems that face them, Mr. 
Cook has written forty-four de- 
votions that speak directly to the 
teen-ager and his situation. Each 
devotion has a verse of scripture 
as its theme, and each concludes 
with a prayer. 





Some of the Meditations: Tell 
Me Where the Goal Posts Are; 
When I Get Sore, Look Out; The 
Power to Stay with It; Just Why 
You Are Here; Proof That You 
Are a Strong Person. $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON PRESS 
Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 








KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


distinguished service 
in the liberal arts tradition 


within a Christian environment 


Dr. Weimer K. Hicks, President 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 

















Quality Christian Literature ¢ Quality Christian Literature e Quality Christian Literature 


* Quality Christian Literature e Quality Christian Literature e 


e Quality Christian Literatur 


God’s Provision for Spiritual Growth 


CALLED TO MATURITY 


By Myron S. AUGSBURGER 


The goal of being born into the fellowship of the spiritual 
life is spiritual maturity. Spiritual growth keeps the Christian 
life vibrant and victorious. Here is practical help for greater 


understanding and joy in Christian experience. 


Every generation has had need for revival and nurture to 
escape the calamity of formalism. The open thrust of this 
book is a powerful protagonist of this need. Its message lays 
a burden of holiness upon every believer and shows the way. 
16 dynamic chapters. $2.50 


Order from your bookseller or Dept. MS 


HERALD PRESS © SCOTTDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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KEUKA COLLEGE 


Keuka Park, New York 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


OFFERING MAJORS IN — 


English, French, Spanish, Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Physics, Economics, History and Political Science, Psychology, Religion 
and Christian Education, Sociology, Business, Nursing, and Education. 


Fully Accredited 
For information write— 
Admissions Office 
Keuka College 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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TION ROBES 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office — ask for catalog F8 


E. R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 
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that mean more. 


THE SHORTER ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


A shorter edition of the highly praised NELson 
ATLAS OF THE BrBLeE. 7ime magazine said of 
Tue ATLAS OF THE Biste, “... lends new di- 
mension to Bible reading.”” Dr. Daniel Poling 
said in Christian Herald, ‘““Comprehensive and 
complete . . . it is first and pre-eminent in its 
field.”” Leading publications recommended it 
highly. Now, it is offered in a desk edition. Ac- 
companying the text are 10 pages of maps in 
color and 200 carefully selected photographs to 
help the reader trace Biblical events geographi- 
cally and archeologically. 
















$395 





THE RSV BIBLE... BOUND IN CLASSIC WHITE 


Perfect for the many beautiful occasions that 
are heralded by spring. The text is printed on 
fine, amber-edged paper and bound in tradi- 
tional white imitation leather. Included are 12 
maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 
four-page Family Record . . . all in rich, full 
color. There are 64 pages of Bible Helps to en- 
hance the meaning of the Scriptures. 


THE RSV BIBLE WITH CONCORDANCE AND REFERENCES 


Over 75,000 center-column references with the 
text. A 192-page concise concordance and list 
of proper names and 12 maps in color are also 
included. Bound in maroon buckram: $9. In 
leather: $12.50. Also available in beautiful 
leather-bound editions with super-thin Nelson 
Indopaque paper at $17.50 and $22.50. 


EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS OF THE REVISED STANDARD 


Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


$ 4,00 








$Q00 
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160 boys attending the high school. 
The girls include more than 40 in the 
four-year junior high school and an 
average of about 20 in the orphanage. 
There are a number of ways we seek 
to reach our young students for Christ. 

The boys who attend the high 
school are divided into those who live 
at home and those who live in the 
hostel. Under the direction of the as- 
sistant superintendent of the hostels, 
the hostel boys have morning and eve- 
ning prayer services of their own, as 
well as the regular chapel service held 
each morning in school. In addition 
to these activities, the boys in the 
hostel have Bible classes every Sunday 
afternoon. Occasionally, there are spe- 
cial speakers and special events for the 
boys and girls, such as slides, dramas, 
and flannelgraph presentations. We 
are hopeful that this program of Bible 
study, prayer, and youth activities may 
strengthen the spiritual life of the 
Christian boys in the hostel, and be 
another means of evangelism among 
the non-Christians. 


Teachers Needed 

Our number one problem at the 
school is how to keep a full staff of ten 
teachers, because we simply cannot af- 
ford to meet current wage demands. 
We are working and praying that a 
challenging spiritual-life program in 
this mission field will help call some 
of our young Christian college students 
into a teaching career. At a recent con- 
ference of Christian workers and lay- 
men, I discovered that almost half of 
the young men there either had been 
graduated from, or had taken some 
training at, this high school. It is easy 
to see, therefore, why the spiritual life 
of the hostels is so important, and why 
we need trained Christian teachers to 
guide the young people. 

Now plans for the school call for it 
to raise its sights and become a multi- 
purpose school, with vocational as well 
as academic courses. This makes the 
need for an adequate teaching staff 
even more urgent. What we can do 
for Christ through the witness of this 
school in the years to come depends 
on whether or not our own Christian 
young people will accept the some- 
what lower standard of living that goes 
with teaching in the village. 


Friends of Bhimpore 

Another group with whom we must 
work more closely are the boys who at- 
tended school here and now are living 
in Bhimpore or are away at college or 
working. Their major tie is that they 
consider Bhimpore their home village, 
but within the group there are a va- 
riety of educational attainments and 
interests. This group used to meet for 
Bible study, hymn-singing, and prayer. 
But when a key leader went away for 
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graduate study, they stopped meeting. 
Later they got together again, this 
time with more emphasis on discus- 
sions of social and political problems. 
Although this may be worth while, we 
were concerned that the group, now 
called the Friends of Bhimpore, should 
maintain its Christian emphasis. 

Last Christmas, many of the young 
people were back in Bhimpore and we 
invited them for tea, so we could have 
Bible study and a general discussion 
about Christian faith. About forty 
young people came and stayed three 
hours. First, we had a thirty-minute 
Bible study, and then adjourned for 
tea. Then, we divided into four groups 





to discuss their questions about the im- 
plications of the Christian faith in their 
lives and in the lives of all young peo- 
ple. It was a moving experience to 
see the earnestness and sincerity with 
which they discussed problems and op- 
portunities in a Christian way. 

The picture of missions and mis- 
sionary work is changing rapidly in 
India. It may be that the role of mis- 
sionaries in educational institutions 
will be changed drastically in the next 
few years. However, we still see count- 
less ways to serve for those who are 
willing to adapt to changing condi- 
tions. 

Burton E. WEIDMAN 










. I retired from the min- 
istry after a heart attack. 
I had to do something 
with my hands, so took up 
whittling models of wild 
birds. Whittling keeps me 
busy and brings a relaxed 
and contented feeling.’ 
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Seventh Day Baptists 
Join B.J.A. 
The Seventh Day Baptist Genera! 
Two new Conference was welcomed recent! 
; into the Baptist Jubilee Advance. The 
volumes in the conference responded to an invitation 
Other volumes that had been sent to other Baptist 
W ; ‘ groups by the six Baptist conventions 
estminster how available and conferences that are already in 
: : the advance movement. Rex E. Zwie- 
Guides to the Bible sees eens on bel, Alfred Station, N.Y., executive 
MY PEOPLE secretary of the board of Christian ed- 
THE STORY OF ISRAEL: a > Saar ucation, represented the Seventh Day 
From Joshua to Alexander the Great | By Epwin M. Goon. A helpful key 3aptists in the meeting. 
By — People tr = yay ng to the books which stand at the base 
quest of the promised land until the of the Old Testament faith. $1.50 Answers to Quiz on page 3 : 
end of the Persian era. $1.50 (1) Clara A. Converse. (2) 15,954. 
JESUS AND GOD'S (3) Paul M. Harrison, page 14. (4) 
THE THRESHOLD OF NEW PEOPLE Moral discrimination, and _ religious 
ace yard The Four Gospels sensitivity. (5) Baptist Missionary 
etween the lestaments T -2a3m1 S h l. 6 3 000. 7 +1. 
By Lawnence E. Toows, The "Bcepel msisags aspree liam BrHIll (8) Mary Kirby Berry 
story of Israel from the end of sented by the four Bean. : = ) , oa y: 
the Old Testament to the birth Now at euliess im thn oeaiiont (9) Renewing its youth, Brighton sec- 
of Jesus, including an ac- your bookstore Chsitien communal. tion. (10) Boys’ and girls’ schools, 
cout of the Dead Sea THE ties. $1.50 Bhimpore. (11) 1,031. (12) $15.5-bil- 
Scrolls. $1.5 WESTMINSTER PRESS lion, $12-billion. (13) New Village, 
Philadelphia 7 Hong Kong. 
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ine nbrea . . « Moise-free . .. 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE lightweight - . - boilproof com 
WaL.TeER Pope Binns, President clearlyte | if FREE .....s, ost _ 
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- an accredited senior liberal arts college with majors in 21 fields; sooesaiicaie a wienned 
and pre-professional training in the ministry, law, medicine, engi- Sid 
neering, teaching, business and research. Costs are low. Financial Dept. S, 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 
assistance available to worthy students. Enroll now for 1960-1961. -- 
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oe country pastor speaks . . . 
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William Jewell College 
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McMinnville, Oregon True stories — 
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some serious, all 
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i" Dr. A. E. Kannwischer, Professor of Psychol 
“4 ca Director pereead os se et BEHIND EASTERN’S PROFESSORS 
Counselor, and a Prison Chaplain, and is the recip- 


. ici ou will find 
S ient of degrees from five colleges and universities. Y 


A sincere commitment 


= | | EASTERN BAPTIST COLLEGE to Christ and belief in 


ST. DAVIDS, PENNSYLVANIA an evangelical witness 























MOUNDS PARK 
and MIDWAY 


Baptist Hospitals 
(since 1907) 


and MOUNDS-MIDWAY 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 














For information regarding Gift Annuities, 
Memorials, Student Enrollment, write: 


Executive Director 
Baptist Hospital Fund 

1700 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 
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How con they teach 


Christ commanded that we teach all nations. 
But how shall they hear without a teacher? 
And how can they teach except they be taught? 


You answer these questions when you support 
your American Baptist schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries through the Christian Higher Education 
Challenge. 

Each year men and women enter the ministry, 
become missionaries, or assume Christian lay 
leadership in the world and are well provided with 
the intensive training necessary to go and teach all 
nations. Support the Great Commission through 
your gifts to the CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION CHALLENGE. 


Christian Higher Education Challenge \\ . 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
152 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N. Y.- C 
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Use this opportunity to stress 
CH C Week in your church. 














Thy life, thy life was giv'n for me; 





What have | giv'n for Thee? 





